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MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


BY RO. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Marseilles.— Disappointment of getting to Rome.— Description of 
Marseilles.— Gathering of nations in its harbour.— Varieties in the 
human race.—Amalgamation.—Importance of Marseilles and Trieste, 
as missionary stations.— Arabs at Marseilles.— Necessity of Christian 
missions to countries nominally Christian.—Brief demonstration of 
this necessity touching the church of Rome.— Chapels to the Virgin. 
—Unsuitableness of climate to invalids.—Arles, its situation, sur- 
rounding country.— Mouths of the Rhone.—Alluvions at Frejus, and 
the mouths of the Po and Nile.-—The moral and physical desolations 
of the past.—Depopulation of all ancient states, and deterioration of 
the long peopled parts of the earth.—Shores of the Mediterranean as 
illustrative of this truth.—Carthage.— Egypt.—Palistine.— Troy.— 
Tire.—The Turkish empire.-—V enice, Rome.—Desolation of the 
country around Arles. 


Dvuatne the period of the utmost glory of ancient Rome, Tauren- 
tum reposed in ail its pomp and magnificence,—near to the little 
hamlet where an exiled colony of Phocians, had pitched their hab- 
itation, about the time of the expulsion of the last Tarquin from 
Rome. I have stood upon both their sites.—Some dim vestages 
of Taurentum, may be imagined, rather than traced, in the fragments 
of broken marble, that lie buried under the sands of the Mediterra- 
nean; but, in the rich and beautiful town of Marseilles—the Phocian 
hamlet has expanded itself into the second city of France. I was 
very reluctantly obliged to stay several weeks in it—when I earnest- 
ly desired to be elsew here; and therefore was little capable, perhaps 
of doing it entire justice. The object of my visit to this part of 
Europe—the object [ had been constantly pursuing for eight hun- 
dred miles, since I had left Constance, was to reach central, and 
southern Italy. —I have mentioned at each era how our route was 
obstructed by vexatious and lengthened quarantines: and when 
every thing seemed ready to favor us,—we found our object more 
distant than ever. Before we reached Marseilles the cholera which 
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had been for ten months at Venice,—and had then recently deci- 
mated Ancona—suddenly crossed the Apenines and fell with ter- 
rific violence upon Naples. This of course shut up the possibility 
of getting to Rome by Naples. As to the direct route from Mar- 
seilles to Civetta Vecchia (the port of Rome) orto one of the 
ports of Tuscany, there seemed no difficulty—as steamboats went 
every week. But on applying to the representatives of the Pope 
and the grand Duke, they refused to sign my passport until the re- 
quired length of the quarantine, then eighteen days, should have 
elapsed—after the date of the last Sardinian signature to it. It was in 
vain tourge what the whole world knew, thai no cholera had existed 
for a whole year in any part of Sardinia but Genoa, and that my 
passport afforded on its face indisputable proof that I had not been 
within a hundred miles of that city. It was replied with an unan- 
swerable shrug; the kingdom of Sardinia—all of it, was under the 
ban for eighteen days—and it behooved, to await their accomplish- 
ment. My first hope was, by a fresh passport, obtained from the 
American consul at Marseilles to evade their absurd regulations; but 
I found, it would be necessary to add a false oath to the passport 
to make it efiicacious—namely that I had not been in any place 
considered by them infected—within the prohibited time before at- 
tempting to land at Leghorn or Civetta Vecchia. If I had been 
content to swear fer substance only—I might easily have done so, 
and with truth; for I had not been in any place really infected. The 
only alternative was to abide the efflux of the portion of eighteen 
days yet to run—since my passport had been signed at the Pont de 
Var. Never did two weeks pass more slowly;—never was their 
close expected more anxiously. For I was sure in the actual state 
of things at Naples, that the authorities at Rome would forbid ail 
intercourse between the two cities; and yet, as the French authori- 
ties at Marseilles required vessels from Naples to perform a quaran- 
tine of five days only—steamboats could be at Leghorn or Civitta 
Vecchia from Naples, by way of Marseilles in eight or nine days. 
I watched the boats as they left Marseilles;—I watched them as 
they returned; no commissionaire, as the refined French call a street 
porter, watched more eagerly the departing or returning travellers 
—than myself. The very day before my quarantine. expired, the 
very boat by which I was sure of embarking in two days more for 
Rome—came slowly round into the harbor, amongst the crowds of 
vessels of every nation that obstructed her way—and landed again 
the same passengers, she had taken off two days before for Italy. 
I was sure something was wrong—my heart misgave me; and I found 
in a moment, that all was over, as to any hope of getting by water 
te Rome. The Papal and Tuscan authorities—had not only abso- 
lutely refused to permit the passengers to land, but had prohibited 
all intercourse between Marseilles and either of those states, so 
long as matters stood with respect to Naples on their present foot- 
ing. There remained no alternative but to return by land, with all 
the evils before us, which deterred us before—and this in addition, 
that if we should chance to get beyond the cholera, or it should 
break out behind us, our return would be as difficult as our advance; 
orto considerthe providential circumstances so decidedly indicative 
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of the course of duty, or to give up, a purpose so long cherished, 
so ardently pursued, and so clearly founded in apparent good, as 
thishad been. They have not been subjected to the usual vicissitudes 
of life, who have reached my time of it—without having been often 
called on to make such sacrifices, to duty, to conscience, to affec- 
tion, or to stern necessity. ‘They who have made them—have been 
negligent observers of the course of providence, if they have not 
traced in many of them the germs of the most precious enjoyments of 
subsequent life; and delighted to recall them, as evidences, not only 
of the ceaseless care, but of the faithful tenderness of our Heavenly 
Father. How easy would it be for him to whom pertaineth “all 
the fulness of God’’—to open his hand, and out of his unwasting 
fulness, satisfy every desire of every living thing? How infinite 
is that condescension which prompted by a benificence infinite as 
itself, watches over our daily errors, weakness, ignorance, and 
perversity—and would grant to us in the midst of ingratitude what 
it is good for us to have—and «deny even to our tears, that which 
would do us harm! Perhaps tlie first mercy incident to our condi- 
tion as sinners, is that the things which minister to the passions, 
are absolutely incapable of satisfying the soul,—which else were 
undone; and the next, that we should learn this truth, before the 
spirit is wearied, and the strength of our being wrecked, in pursuits 
whose best possible result is, that they have yielded nothing! 
Marseiiles ts however a large, and striking looking city built of 
cut sand stone of a yellowish tinge—and containing about 120,000 
souls. It is situated on the margin of the sea—being cut insunder 
for half its depth by its long narrow harbor—and surrounded by 
lofty hills, in the midst of which it is seated, as it were on the edge 
of a wide bason. Here, as in all large European cities the differ- 
ence between the old and new town is extremely marked; the for- 
mer is narrow, crowded, filthy and dark;—the latter airy, regular, 
finely decorated—and provided with those noble squares, prome- 
nades, and gardens, which form so delightful an appendage to all 
continental cities—and which are so sadly deficient in America. 
From any of the eminences about the city, especially from the gate 
of Aix, from the observatory and the adjacent fort and church of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, as aiso from the public walk and garden, 
at the end of the grand promenade of the Cours Napoleon—magni- 
ficent views are enjoyed, of the city, the sea, and the whole sur- 
rounding region. The promenade which is afforded by the wide 
street between the harbor and the houses, is one of the 
most singular and picturesque spots in Europe. It extends 
along the northern end, and western side of the harbor— 
and is, I presume, little short of a mile in length. The sun shines 
upon the whole of it from the moment of its rising, until it is ready 
to sink below the horizon; and whatever might be-the effects of such 
an exposure in the warm months—they were all delightful, towards 
the end of autumn, when I was in the habit of taking a daily saun- 
ter along it. It is hazarding less than is ordinarily done by such 
expressions, to say that persons from most of the nations of the 
globe are to be seen at once—and perhaps, always, along this 
crowded mart. At your side lay the vessels of every nation enjoying 
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any commerce; and around you are those who navigate or who 
own them—who deal in their cargoes—or use them as the instru- 
ments of a ceaseless activity. Men of every shade of complexion 
from the blackest up through all the amazing varieties to the very 
whitest; the white German—the ruddy Englishman,—the dark 
Frenchman—the sallow Italian—the olive coloured Spaniard—the 
swarthy Turk—the yellow Arab—the copper Egyptian, the red 
Chinese—the blue Hindoo—and the jet black African. It is incre- 
dible how various, and how multiplied, and yet how exceedingly dis- 
tinct are the shades of complexion amongst those races that are in 
some degree original and distinct,—and yet how exactly they all 
relate to the three creat families of white, black, and copper—Ja- 
phet, Ham, and Shem. Whatever may be thought of the ordinary me. 
thods of accounting for these diversities—it 1s striking to observe that 
other diversities not less observable, always accompany, if they do not 
even exceed those of complexion. The figure, the dress, the phi’ 
siognomy, the manners, the social habits—-the language —the moral 
and religious systems—the very sky, and earth, and air—all seem 
to sympathise, and move in one grand and harmonious system 
around the earth. It might be too large an induction perhaps to 
infer a unity of cause—by reason of such a union in these manifest- 
ations: but we may at least infer, contrary to the opinion long enter- 
tained, that the causes, few or many, are fixed, and not in any sense 
accidental;—and that while they are within the whole experience of 
the race, as constant and invariable as any other causes whose ef- 
fects are known to us,—they are on the other hand more ancient 
than any existing notices of the early condition of mankind. Be- 
fore Isaiah the skin of the Ethiopian was the subject of remark in 
Asia—and we are indebted to Moses, not only for the fact that lan- 
guage was confounded at Ba bel—but what is little less important, 

though much less remarked—for the proof that it was unique before. 

It is in the midst of such crowds of these—and under the influence 
of such proofs and such reflections—that the utter absurdity of the 
two extreme opinions on this subject is most manifestly felt. It is 
inconceivable how a sceptic can pass through such an assemblage 
—and not perceive that the human race is essentially one—and its 
unity incontrovertibly certain. And yet it is quite as inconceivable 
how a modern abolitionist can look attentively at a similar crowd— 
and for an instant retain the hope, that these numberless varieties, 
can be made the same. The race is one; and the atheist amadman. 
But the varieties of that race, are not, cannot be made, the same; 
and the Garrisonist is equally mad. 

It were well if we could call to mind how strikingly different the 
tone of the Bible is, when it speaks respectively of duties and of 
rights. Our duties are urgently, incessantly inforced; our rights 
seldom spoken of. The right to liberty itself, is subordinate to the 
advantage of being prepared for heaven; how futile and wicked 
then is it to jeopardise great and inestimable results, by fierce con- 
tentions—upon doubtful methods, of obtaining other results, which 
though of immense, are yet at last of secondary importance ! > What 
comparison is there between the interest these crowds on the docks 
of Marseilles, have in the questions which touch their souls and lay 
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hold on eternity—and those which belong to their rights, not only 
of personal freedom from mutual oppression—nor only to that of 
a social and political equality which never existed upon earth be- 
tween different races—but to that, worthless and repudiated in 
every preceding generation—of universal amalgamation! In all 


this crowd of nations, there is not one individual who would not 


despise and reject a claim set up on his behalf—or on behalf on 
others as against him—which in other quarters of the world men 
are found wild enough, to place at the basis, not only of all rational 
effort to do good—but of all Christian duty! 

Such reflections may be without importance; but they are not 

misplaced; for no Christian can visit this city without being struck 
with its great importance, as a field of effort, for the spread of the 
gospel, —and consequently without revolving often in his thoughts, 
the methods by which the reign of God may be be promoted here— 
and every where.—The Seamen’s Friends? Societies may perhaps 
be most naturally looked to—for planting missionaries in the great 
commercial cities of countries nominally Christian; and there is now 
at Marseilles an excellent man, who is sent out and supported by 
the American Society. If these societies are tobe looked to chiefly 
for this important object, they need to be greatly strengthened— 
and to have their efforts take a new range; for I think it is not say- 
ing too much to assert, that at this moment they might employ at 
least a hundred persons, where they now have one—and each one 
just as beneficially, as those now at work. Of all the cities of Eu- 
rope Marseilles and Trieste—are in my view the most important 
with reference to the extension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, in the 
way of missionary labour. They are situated on the opposite sides 
of the peninsula of Italy—one at the head of the Adriatic—the 
other near the southern termination of the Alps. They are the near- 
est and most effectual points from which Italy itself can be operated 
on; Trieste being in half a day’s sail of Venice—while Marseilles is 
within a day and a half of Rome. Trieste is most advantageously 
situated with reference to the Empire of Austria of which it is the 
chief port—as well as to the adjacent provinces of the Turkish Em- 
pire; while Marseilles is in daily communication with Spain and the 
larger islands of the Mediterranean. With reference to the north- 
ern coast of Africa the situation ofboth is in the highest degree impor- 
tant, so that an active man stationed at either point, might after he 
had obtained some acquaintance with two or three languages, oc- 
cupy a position of incalculable importance. WhenI was in Mar- 
seilles there were several hundred Arabs there; prisoners to the 
French, taken in the rezency of Algiers—and destined perhaps to 
remain there an indefinite length of time. Now what work more 
important than to take this band of unhappy men—as my portion, 
attach myself to them,—learn their language—teach them the gospel 
of God—return with them to their tents and their little ones—and 
follow them over the trackless course of a life of: wandering—that 
‘if by any means I might win some?’’—What result more deplor- 
able than for them to see and despise the superstitions of the Ro- 
man church—and return and scatter over Africa contempt and ab- 
horence for the very name of Christian? Alas! that we cannot do 
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the good we would; that we do not, the good we might !— 

The people of God are nof, it is to be feared, sufficiently alive to 
the fearful truth, that an immense, undoubtedly the larger part of 
the nominal church of Christ, has yet to be brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth. It is time the Christian world felt, and began to 
act in view of the impressive fact—that the Greek, and Roman 
churches—and especially the latter, have as real need of the efforts 
of missionaries, as the Mahomidan. the Hindoo, or the heathen 
population of the earth. I am sensible, that all who have not exam- 
ined this subject, and many who think they have, will look upon 
such a statement as at once fanatical and absurd. I beg them to 
consider the following simple statement, in reference to the Roman 
church.—1l. That church offers religious worship to an almost in- 
numerable variety of objects—and to some, (as the Virgin Mary, 
the true cross, and the host in the eucharist) the very same kind of 
adoration that is offered to God himself. But it is the very first 
principle of the religion of the Bible—that the object of religious 
worship is absolutely unique—that God is one—that nothing that is 
not God, shall be adored in any sort, or manner whatever—and that 
he who does so, is an idolator. ‘That church then is in fatal heresy 
as to the very nature and objects of religious worship. 2. The 
mode of access to God, for the pardon of sin, is also absolutely un- 
ique,—namely through Jesus Christ the only mediator between God 
and man; and hereon hangs the plan of redemption, as on the pre- 
ceding point hangs all acceptable worship. But in the Roman 
church are hundreds of thousands of mediators— in so much that 
every Papist seeks access to God through some common to all, (as 
the Virgin Mary, Michael the archangel, &c. Wc.) and in addi- 
tion every one has his special mediators (as the saint he is devoted 
to, his guardian angel &c. &c. ) From whence it results, that they 
reject the only mediator and intercessor by whom sinners can be 
saved. +. Salvation is from sin—and ts deliverance from its corrup- 
tion and its pains:—or in other words pardon, regeneration—and 
sanctification-—must precede admission to heaven. In the nature 
of the case repentance towards God—and in the nature of the 
Christian plan faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, are indispensable to- 
wards salvation. But it is of faith in the Papal church—that the 
sacraments of themselves, necessarily confer grace—that salvation is 
impossible out of the faith, the idolatrous faith of _Rome—and that 
salvation is certain within its pale and ordinances; that the new 
birth is a mere phantom—that good works are meritorious grounds 
of pardon—and that justification by grace through faith in Christ 
crucified, is a lie invented by the devil. Now it follows, that in the 
Roman church there is no true knowledge of the nature of sin and 
holiness—any more than of the nature of true worship or of the 
only way of salvation. 4. The only instrument of salvation is di- 
vine truth,—that truth contained in the revealed word of God; with- 
out the knowledge of at least a portion of which, the salvation of 
sinners is simply impossible. But the church of Rome sedulously 
keeps back the word of life from her members—and as sedulously 
teaches in its place those ‘‘traditions of men’’—which make it void. 
But these four catagories cover the whole ground—-which the divine 
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teachings of the spirit cover, in bringing the souls of men ‘from 
darkness into light’’—; and upon each by itself, and upon all unitedly 
—it follows with the certainty of absolute demonstration—that the 
Papacy, is apostate—that God’s people—if any still linger in her, 
should according to his express command at once come out of her 
—and that all his people should labour, as for other sinners, for the 
salvation of those attached to her communion—until its great and 
signal predition, declared of God, puts it out of our power to do 
any thing for them.— 

This is no new opinion—though haply it may at present be no 
common one. For all the reformers without exception,—all the 
martyrs for the last thirteen centuries,—and every church, and frag- 
ment of God’s people who kept the word of his testimony—during 
the midnight of the world—have with one voice, in the prison, at 
the stake, on the gibbit—in the caves of the earth—in king’s pala- 
ces—in the pulpit, and through the press—proclaimed evermore the 
same truths now asserted.—lItis to this point the church must come 
back before much effort, or much beneficial result can be expected 
in the conversion of Papists. And although the aspect of that su- 
perstition as a_ political organization commensurate with the earth’s 
limits, and directed against the best earthly hopes of man—deserves 
and must command a ceaseless vigilance; yet to the true Christian, 
its most striking features are its vast capacity to ruin the souls of 
men—its ceaseless activity and prodigious energy in resisting the 
extension of Messiah’s kingdom.— 

I have mentioned incidentally the church of our Lady of the 
Garde—(Notre Dame de la Garde.) It is filled with votive offer- 
ings, by Sailors chiefly commemorative of the signal preservations 
and mercies they have received from an image of the Virgin Mary 
deposited in the church. At Leghorn the magnificent church of 
Monte Nero was raised by the piety of the same unhappy class of 
men, to an old picture of the Virgin—which they are taught flew 
through the air from Judea, and perched on the hill on which the 
church is situated for their special protection. Its walls also, are 
covered with every sort of ex veto offerings—indicative of the hair- 
breadth escapes, to which the adventurous life of the poor sailor 
gives occasion,—and in all which he has attributed his deliverance 
to this miraculous daub. At Savona, where Pius VII, during: his 
quarrel with Napoleon had his court, or rather perhaps his exile, 
for some time,—a statue of the Virgin which overlooks the an- 
chorage—has engraved on its pedestal two lines—which are at the 
same time Latin and Italian—and which run as follows: 

In mare riato, in subita procella, 
Invoco te, nostra binigna stella. 

That is: in the angry sea, in the sudden tempest, I invoke thee, our 
benign star.—No Italian ship sails past any such temple, or image 
without the most reverend salutations; and hundreds of them bear 
the name and effigy of one of the innumerable goddesses, who 
have been made out of the virgin. When things go well, they pa 
all honour to their titular protectress; but if things go ill, they heap 
curses and imprecations upon her—and not seldom inflict blows 
upon her image. It is at once painful and curious to find priests 
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who call themselves Christian—teaching their deluded followers, 
the same worship, and training them in the same religion—which, 
if we can believe Virgil, and Ovid and Statius, they were eye-wit- 
nesses to, on the part of heathen sailors—who had never heard of 
Christ—in the very same spot! — 

I was very much surprised to see the number of invalids, who 
seemed to be afilicted with chronic complaints—and especially 
with diseases of the lungs—throughout that region which under 
the general appellation of ‘south of Europe’’—is reckoned i in Ame- 
rica, to be not only exempt from such afflictions—but blessed with 
a climate so pure, and an atmosphere so balmy, as to restore those 
in whom the principle of life is not attenuated to the last shred. My 
circumstances when in that country—imposed on me the closest 
watchfulness, of such things—by duties the most imperative, and 
feelings at once the most tender and powerful—that attach to re- 
lations purely earthly—The senses sharpen, and the powers of ob- 
servation and reflection become doubly active—when we watch 
for a life dearer than our own.—In such a situation I formed my 
opinion—and I express it freely, for the benefit of all invalids.— 
The whole northern coast of the Mediterranean—is not only un- 
suitable for a winter residence for persons threatened with pulmo- 
nary affections—but it is a country in which such complaints form 
a very decided class of indigenous diseases. The climate is liable 
to excessive vicissitudes from hot to cold—and from dry to moist; 
the atmosphere is agitated by repeated and violent winds, some of 
the worst of which blow for days if not weeks together—and one 
of which, cailed mistra/, and coming from the north, is the most 
piercing, chilling wind I have experienced in any part of Europe. 
During four days we were in Nice, in the end of October, this 
wind blew two days: during fifteen days we were in Marseilles in 
November it blew nine: during three days we were at Nismes early 
in the same month it blew two; and these are fair average speci- 
mens of October and November, as I found them along that coast. 
Add to this the extreme scarcity and dearness of fuel—the unskil- 
ful stiucture of the deep and low fire places—the tiled floors un- 
carpeted—and the general want of comfortable provision against a 
climate of which damp and cold are such large elements—and it 
may easily be seen how small a chance the poor invalid has of com- 
fort, or restoration. How long this weather may last, I cannot tell, 
but as all the central and northern part of France was covered with 
snow for a day or two in the latter part of October—we cannot 
reckon the season of cold at a shorter period than five months; 
that is from the beginning of November to the end of March. 
During this period more than half the time, is doubtless much 
more mild than we have it, even at a parallel ten or eleven degrees 
farther south: and wony much of it has a blandness and Gelicious 
softness, entirely unknown during our winter. It is doubtful how 
far such excessive alternations are beneficial to the invalid. The 
degree of cold, though not excessive is greater than is generally 
supposed. In Paris “during December and January—for several 
weeks the ponds in the garden of the Thuileries were covered 
with ice four or five inches thick. I can distinctly remember half a 
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dozen winters, within the last twenty years, which were so mild in 
the western part of the United States—Kentucky for example, that 
ice could not be obtained for preservation for summer’s use. 

The summer climate of this region is liable also to very great 
objections. The immense alluvions which are formed at the mouths 
of all the rivers—and which are in many places covered with a 
rank growth of weeds and coarse grass forming a sort of marsh— 
make the air pestilential for considerable portions oi every year. 
Arms of the sea project into these marshes, and other low places— 
and letting in the water by a narrow neck, expand themselves into 
lakes, or Etangs as they are called—obstructinz the free intercourse 
of the people—preventing population, and spreading malaria. 
Many regions are afilicted with periodical diseases—others are 
shunned as pestilential—and every where the heat for several 
months is as ardent as our own. In the south of France the early 
commencement of spring signalises itself by the advent of crowds 
of insects—especially of a species of gnat hatched in a few hours 
upon the surface of the Aiangs, under the fierce rays of the sun— 
and which in myriads beyond computation possesses the land, until 
the mistral cuts them, and autumn off together.— 

The country between Marseilles and Arles—embracing also the 
region between the two principal mouths of the _ Rhone—and that 
east of the river is marked by the peculiarities [ have here men- 
tioned—in an uncommon degree. Arles is seated upon the top and 
sides of a conical pile of calcarious rock—about twenty miles from 
the sea—at the spot where the Rhone begins seriously to arrest its 
furious current—and where also it first begins to divide its sullen wa- 
ters into the numerous channels by which they creep, rather than run 
into the Mediterranean. The width upon the sea shore, occupied 
by the mouth of these various channels, is nearly double the dis- 
tance from Arles to the sea. Or in other words, a space of twenty 
by forty miles—is covered by the alluvion formed by this river, the 
channels it still requires to disgorge its waters, and the Htangs and 
marshes over which they spread. There is every reason to believe 
the tradition, which represents the spot on which Arles now stands 
to have been at least on the very margin of the sea, if not indeed 
an island, in the remote antiquity at which the foundations of the 
city were laid. A great portion of the immense alluvion described 
above, is not fully reclaimed—and serves only for pasturage for the 
droves of black catthe—and white horses that feed over it by hun- 
dreds together. The waters instead of subsiding—seem to hold a 
doubtful contest with the accumulating deposites—since the hand 
of industry has been for so long a period withdrawn almost entire- 
ly from the conflict; and while new formations push themselves 
out in one direction—the waters of the Etangs spread themselves 
in others to compensate for the doubtful triumph. It is difficult to 
imagine a wilder scene than that presented to the traveller—as he 
is carried swiftly through the canal that borders the western branch 
of the Rhone from Arles, to the desolate and neglected clus- 
ter of huts, called the Port of Brucque. On one side is a waste 
of water, and marshes; on the other a wide, level region covered 
with coarse grass, and grazed over by the herds I have described— 
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apparently in a state of nature,—while the distance is closed by 
the usual amphitheatre of barren and naked mountains, surmount- 
ed here and there by the ruins of cities now destitute of a single 
inhabitant—or perhaps the silent and wretched hamlets into which 
princely abodes have shrunken. 

This species of formation—is far from unusual—and is of various 
descriptions around the Mediterranean. At Frejus the ruins of a 
Pharos, which once stood at the entrance of the harbour—are now 
about three miles from the sea; and what was the harbour two 
thousand years ago, is at present a richly cultivated region of vine- 
yards and gardens. Nor does it seem at all surprising that a river 
s0 small as the Argens should form an alluvion—a mile and a half 
wide by four long—when one turns in all directions and sees the 
last ranges of the maritime Alps around him—with their rugged 
sides as naked, as if the hand of man had scraped and scoured 
them.—The formations at the mouths of the Po and the Nile— 
the two most important rivers which discharge their waters into 
this sea are second in magnitude, perhaps only to that of our gi- 
gantic Mississippi: and both of them—have produced the most 
important effects, directly—upon the regions immediately surround- 
ing, by their injurious effects upon health, agriculture and naviga- 
tion,—and indirectly, upon the whole of Egypt and Italy—them- 
selves originally, far the most important kingdoms of the conti- 
nents to which they respectively belong. The influence exerted 
by such natural causes in the ruin of States, is greater than we are 
apt to suppose. 

There seems however to be, in all human affairs a sort of cycle, 
whose revolutions appropriate to the magnitude or littleness of the 
interests to which they appertain recur with an inevitable fixed- 
ness—hurrying forward all things to their maturity in despite of 
obstacles which would appear to be insurmountable—and when 
their climax is passed, dragging them on towards decay with an 
impitiable vigour. Dynasties are extinguished in a few brief ages,— 
and what is more to be regretted the great names which signalize 
their respective epochs, or embalm the peculiar virtues which they 
illustrated—perish from amongst men—leaving neither issue, nor 
successor to their glory. The Seleucide, the Ptolemies—and al- 
most the august line of Cesars—may be discharged with all their 
prolonged and expanded greatness—with a few sentences in the 
great memorial of the past: —while the very institutions which they 
created, and sought by every method to make eternal—have varied 
with the same wasting revolutions—and perished under the same 
consuming fate that have devoured all things beside.—This is a 
stern and harsh necessity—which as it smites us all in turn, with 
all our works small and great—leaves us no alternative but to 
meet it, with becoming dignity. But, there is even a wider and a 
sader reign, to this strange and insatiable principle;—and when 
we behold the highest interests of man involved in the common 
destiny—we are ready to tremble at the very advance of letters, 
civilization, and religion itself—because we have seen without ex- 
ception, their graves dug in the midst of rejoicings for their tri- 
umph.—Nay, not only is every interest of man,—both as it touch- 
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es him individually—and as it pertains to his various associated 
conditions, subject to this law—but the human race itself bows 
under it, like a blade of grass nipped by the frost. The great per- 
ish, institutions are effaced—religion is extinguished—civilization 
departs; but even this is not all:—for the race itself is eaten up,— 
continents wax feeble with the weight of years—and the earth 
itself mourns in a sullen sterility, the decay of all, that made it 
smile—with beauty and abundance!— 

There are few regions in which these solemn truths are more 
frequently forced upon the heart, than all those which surround the 
Mediterranean. How many vast empires have grown here from 
small beginnings—flourished with grandeur of which the slight 
details left us, fill our minds with amazement—and then utterly 
perished? Perished not only as to their arts, resources, laws, wealth 
and power—but perished as to their material existence.—The 
people are dead and none have succeeded them—the land 1s bar- 
ren, where luxuriance once reigned—the air is full of pestilence 
where health sat on every brow—the earth is waxen cruel to man, 
where she once rejoiced to lay,every treasure at his feet—and man 
himself is reduced to a tenth—perhaps a hundredth part of his 
numbers in the very infancy of the world—on the spot where his 
own infancy was nursed and his manhood wrought such illustri- 
ous deeds!—If we should commence at the straits of Gibraltar, 
and pass our eyes around this renowned sea how forcibly would 
these truths appear to us!—Carthage so powerful so populous, 
so rich, so long the dangerous enemy of Rome herself— is not only 
effaced—but the lands which Pliny tells us yielded five hundred 
heads of wheat to every grain sown, and which Burdeus computes 
on the statements of Pliny to have been worth above a hundred 
and twenty thousand Roman sesterces per acre—now yield a scan- 
ty subsistence to the flocks of the Bedouin Arabs; and the tetal 
conquest of the country is deemed of so little importance, and of 
such easy attainment that France has occupied its principal strong 
holds for eight or ten years, with a few thousand troops, without 
deeming the matter of sufficient importance, to be seriously con- 
sidered.—If we come to Egypt we not only find universal igno- 
rance and poverty—where exhaustless wealth had her abode and 
letters had their birth;—but the harvest which fed the millions of 
Rome, and the lack of which spread famine through the eternal 
city, is reduced to a supply hardly sufficient for the diminished and 
miserable slaves who gather it in tears—while the teaming popula- 
tion that overrun the east, and sostoutly defied Rome, is shrunk to 
a handful, the easy prey of foreign slaves (for such were the Mame- 
lukes,) or domestic mercenaries and brigands.—The physical 
desolation of Palestine, indeed of all Syria—is hardly less remark- 
able. The fruitfulness and the populousness of Judea, in the 
times of its original inhabitants, before Moses and Joshua sub- 
dued them; its almost incredible advance in both, under the ,do- 
minion of the Judges—and until the death of Solomon, nay its 
condition in the days of Titus, as compared with its present scan- 
ty population, unhealthy climate—and unproductive soil—give us 
some faint ideas of the greatness of those miraculous interposi 
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tions—which will, one day cause it to be replenished and to flour- 
ish again with so much glory—that in their new deliverance the peo- 
ple, will cease to rejoice in the God that brought them up out of 
the Land of Egypt that they may exult in the God who gathereth 
them “‘out of the North Country.”’—It were useless to speak of 
Troy or of Tirc, or to illustrate the melancholy truths before me, 
by recalling the former and present material condition of the states 
which composed the Greek, and afterwards the Mahomedan Em- 
pire:-—or passing another step around the map—to weep over the 
fate of Venice—that wise and puissant commonwealth—whose 
very walls will soon be covered by the waves of the Adriatic,—and 
the tread of man silenced in her streets, by the double peste of 
Austria, and the marshes of the Adige and the Po.—Rome her- 
self, terrible Rome—the grandest in her day of power—commands 
the least sympathy in her signal ruin. Those vast walls which once 
exceeded fifty miles in circuit—and embraced five hundred thou- 
sand free denizens, who bore arms,—and counting all—not less 
than three, or as others say eight millions of souls when at the 
greatest—contains neither soldier, freeman nor citizen,—-and only 
about a hundred and fifty thousand souls—of whom nearly all the 
adults are servants, strumpets and priests.—The Pontine marshes 
which once contained thirty three cities—now cover a space of 
more than a hundred and thirty eight square miles of land, with 
one vast pestilential bog: on the spot where patricians once con- 
tended for the office of Curator vie (‘‘path master,’’ as they call it 
down east) and prized among their greatest honours, that of inscri- 
bing their names, above works and repairs which ruined them,—is 
now inhabited by thieves and banditti. ‘The campagna which was 
once the garden of Italy, and whose high ways, for fifteen miles 
from the outer gates of the gigantic city, were streets of palaces, 
and gardens and villas; now surrounds Rome with a belt of deso- 
lation and infection, whose common atmosphere has given its 
name (mal’ aria)—to that subtle poison which is supposed to gen- 
erate the worst malignant fevers, in the worst localities of the earth. 
The very soil is parched with the heat of those internal fires, on 
whose bosom all southern Italy reposes—and nothing is more to 
be expected than that the miserable remnants of ‘that great city 
which reigned over the kings of the earth’’—should be swallowed 
up together—if it is not too speedily depopulated, by the malig- 
nant atmosphere which every year draws its circle, tighter and clo- 
ser around it.— 

From such illustrious examples, it seems too great a descent to 
make minute statements regarding the interesting matters, which 
the history of the South of France, so particularly explains; yet 
surely no one can stand in the irregular and rather mean looking 
city of Arles, with nineteen or twenty thousand pale and common 
looking inhabitants—and realise that he is in the midst of a city 
which once contained above a hundred thousand souls—was called 
the Rome of France—gave name to a kingdom of which it was 
the capital—was the seat of important if not general councils be- 
fore hat of Nice—and still preserves monuments of its former 
magtificence of which Rome itself might be proud. No one can 
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stand upon the towers of its amphitheatre, and looking over the 
desolate regions which surround it on every side—fee] that he 
beholds a country, once fertile and populous to an extreme de- 
gree—and which even so late as the wars of the league in France 
was esteemed a strong hold of any party for whom it might de- 
clare.—Still less is possible to conceive that the hamlets which at 
various distances surround it, were ever the princely abodes, the 
impregnable fortresses, the imposing cities, of which history speaks 
so largely.—In every part of this section of France, you feel the 
constant impression of a country worn out, and consumed—of a4 
population left as a sort of remnant to guard the land till its cycle 
of wo is run out. It is an impression, impossible to communicate, 
but yet defined and full of bitterness—The human mind in ruins— 
madness —has always seemed to me the most solemn and impo- 
sing sorrow, we can be called to witness. Next to that, a city, a 
country in decay, in ruins. He who would have a vivid impres- 
sion of the former, need only pass from some hall of science, or 
some noble display of mental power,—into a hospital for the in- 
sane; he who would strongly realise the latter, must leave America 
with a clear conception of its vigour and the irresistible impulsion 
with which all things move, and pass through any of the more an- 
cient habitations of man. After that, it will no more need to de- 
monstrate the incalculable pre-eminence of his country—than to 
discourse to a philosopher on the blessings that distinguish him 
above the poor maniac. Oh! that we knew the day of our visita- 
tion;—that we may so use our power and our blessings, great and 
yet not half developed—that every being may rejoice in us, while 
our grandeur abides—and bless our memory if it should pass away! 





ROMAN COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE—PREACHING OF BISHOP ENGLAND. 


The city of Baltimore, as the seat of the Archiepiscopal power 
of Rome in the United States, occasionally witnesses the assem- 
blage of all the high and mighty dignitaries of that superstition in 
this country.* A few years since, a council was held here—and 





*F rom the Baltimore Gazetie, May 2. 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


We have abstained from noticing the session of this Assembly until we should be 
enabled to lay before our readers such an account as we could rely upon as fully cor- 
rect. That which we give is, in some measure extracted from the Catholic Herald 
of Philadelphia, to which additional information, derived from a member of the 
council itself, is attachod . 

The Bishops of the Catholic church form its legislative assembly and its court of 
judicature; but their acts of Legislation, and, in many instances, especially of weigh- 
tier causes, their judgments must be examined by the Pope, their presiding bishop, 
whose spiritual jurisdiction extends over every portion of the world. The object of 
this examination is to ascertain their conformity to the doctrine and the discipline of 
the whole body over which he is placed, and, in many instances, his sanction is ne- 
cessary to their validity. ‘The Church is divided into districts, which are called 
provinces; and each province into diocesses. 

Each Diocess is governed by a Bishop, and one of those in each province is called 
the Archdiocess or Metropolitan diocess. The Bishop of this see is called the Arech- 
bishop; he can convoke the assembly, and preside in its session; the other Bishops 


are — Suffragans, because their suffrages, united with his, create the acts of the 
council. 
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its decrees after being approved at Rome, became law for the pa- 
pists of the nation. We have endeavoured in vain to lay our hands 
on an authentic copy of the proceedings of that assembly;—and 
may not uncharitably infer the nature of the decrees, from the sedu- 
lous care with which they have been kept, as far as possible from 
the public eye. At the present time a similar council is assembled 
in our good city—and the presence of ‘their Lordships,’’—as the 
prelates delight to cal] themselves—has not only occasioned great 
excitement amongst the faitnful,—but the public at large have been 
benefitted by various shows, and enlightened by several discourses, 
on the part of “‘the purple.” We shall take occasion hereafter to 





Several priests are usually invited as Theologians, or Canonists, to examine the 
uestions to be discussed, indeed, the Bishops may invite for the purpose any persons 
rom whose experience or information they expect to derive aid, even though they 

be not priests nor in any orders. The Bishops and Theologians assemble in congre- 
gation to receive the reports of the several committees to which the different ques- 
tions have been referred for a first examination; the matter of these reports is open 
to free discussion; the Bishops subsequently assemble in council and act upon the 
business thus discussed; their acts then forwarded to Rome for approbation, and, 
when returned approved, are published and executed. 

In most of the countries of Europe, the tyranny exercised over the Church, under 
the pretext of its protection, has extended so far as to prevent such assemblies; and, 
therefore, during centuries, comparatively few, provincial councils have been held in 
Spain, Portugal, France, or Germany. Two had previously been held in this city, 
one in October, 1833. The council of the present year was opened on Sunday, the 
16th of April, the previous assembly having in their diocess fixed upon that day for 
its commencement. 

The prelates present on this occasion were ten in number, including the Arch- 
bishop, the Most Rev. Samuel Eccleston. The Bishops sat according to the order of 
their consecration, as follows: 

**The Right Rev. John England, Bishop of Charleston. 

**The Right Rev. Benedict Fenwick, Bishop of Boston. 

**The Right Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis. 

, — Right Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Arath, and Coadj. of Phila- 
elphia. 

“The Right Rev. John Baptist Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati. : 

**The Right Rev. Guy Ignatius Chabrat, Bishop of Bolina, and Coadj. of Bardstown: 

‘‘The Right Rev. Simon Gabriel Brute, Bishop of Vincennes. 

‘**The Right Rev. William Claney, Bishop of Orie, and Coadj. of Charleston. 

‘“‘The Right Rev. Anthony Blane, Bishop of New Orleans. 

“The Very Rev. Felix Varela, V. G. appeared as Procurator of the Bishop of 
New York, who sent reasons for his absence. 

“Three other prelates were absent, one being in Europe, another called away by 
urgent affairs rot a third, who had set out from a remote diocess, not having stc- 
cecded in reaching Baltimore before the close of the Council. 

**The Bishop of Boston, and the Very Rev. Louis Deluol, V. G. were Promoters. 

“The Rev. Edward Damphoux was Secretary. 

**The Rev. Charles White Associate Secretary. 

“The Rev. Francis L’Homme, Master of Ceremonies. 

**The Very Rev. William McSherry was present as Provincial of the Society of 
Jesus in Maryland. 

“The Very Rev. P. Verbegen as Provincial of the Society in Missouri. 

**The Rev. John Hickey, Superior of the Sisters of Charity. 

**The Rev. Thomas Mulledy, S. J. President of the College at Georgetown. 

**The Rev. John J. Chanshe, President of St. Mary’s i 
Re Rev. Thomas Butler, President of the College of St. Mary’s near Emmets- 

rg. 

“The Consulting Theologians were— 
‘The Very Rev. Lewis Debarth. 

‘The Very Kev. Peter Richard Kenrick. 
“The Very Rev. John Hughes. 

**The Rev. Peter S. Schreiber. 

“‘The Rev. Stephen Theodore Badin. 

**T he Rev. Regis Loisel. 

“The Rev. Ignatius A. Reynolds. 

‘The Rey. Augustin Verot."’ 
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pay our respects to the ladies of Mount Carmel—and to renew 
our salutations to Mr. Gildea, and Mr. Eccleston, on the occasion 
of the creation of their new chapel for the worship of the human 
hearts of Mary and Jesus. At present we owe our service to the 
council and especially to Bishop England.— 

It is a part of the faith of every papist—that the decisions of a 
council of the whole church, are as irfallible, and as binding as 
the word of God: because they are equally inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. It is also received doctrine that the decisions of inferior 
councils, of whatever kind, become universally binding and infalli- 
ble, if they should acquire the sanction of the Pope, and the ap- 
probation of the whole papal sect.—On the other hand, the ultra 
montain theory, which is the prevailing one, since the restoration 
of the Jesuits, does not allow a council to be general, unless the 
Pope calls it and approves its decisions; nor does it allow the acts 
of any council to be valid until submitted to his holiness—and as- 
sented to, by him.—Our present council therefore, though honour- 
ed by the presence of such and so many spiritual powers, and 
guided by the wisdom even of the Lord Bishops of Charleston and 
Cincinnati—is of no more authority, than an assemblage of old la- 
dies—nor their acts‘of more value than the waste paper of their 
own printed discourses—until a miserable old man at Rome, who 
calls himself Saint Peter, under the name of Gregory, shall exam- 
ine and decide, whether or not, the divine Spirit, was really present 
in the assembly, 

Unhappily, we who are nearer the scene of action—have too 
much reason to fear, that Gregory would be obliged to set aside 
the council—if he should make that fact the ground of his deci- 
sion. If he should decide on the nature of the council from the 
character of its acts—we shall never perhaps be able to estimate 
the value of his decision;—for the acts themselves will in all proba- 
bility be concealed, like their predecessors, from the public. 

There are several considerations connected with this subject 
which appear to us, to cloathe it with an importance which is not 
generally attached to it. In the first place,—what has the Pope 
of Rome to do with the religion of us Americans? He is a King— 
we are republicans; he is a papist, and the father of them—we are 
protestants, and mean to continue such; so that both civilly and 
religiously, we are the very antipodes of each other,—and we es- 
pecially are the objects of his hatred and abuse. It seems to us, 
that if the Episcopal church of the United States, after the Ameri- 
can revolution had continued its connexion with the established 
church of England—and with the King of England, as its tempo- 
ral head—the country would have had just grounds of suspicion 
against that body—Or if the presbyterians of this country had still 
persisted in a subordinate relation to the Kirk of Scotland, even 
although that venerable body, never acknowledged any head but 
Christ—there would have been much reason to suspect their loy- 
alty to the country. In the case of the papists the argument, is 
rendered doubly strong by the fact, that their acknowledged head 
is not only a foreigner, and a tyrant—but he professes to be all but 
a God. He is not only utterly hostile to every principle involved 
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in one social system, but his people here profess to believe that he 
is the vicar of God, and spiritually infallible. When we add to 
this the alarming fact, that the majority of the papists of the Uni- 
ted States are foreigners—that all their Bishops, except Mr. Eccle- 
ston are also foreigners, and nearly all their priests aliens, we aug- 
ment greatly the grounds of public apprehension. But the whole 
case seems complete in its evil aspect when we remember that the 
influence of the atrocious society of the Jesuits, is absolute over 
the papal clergy of America,—and that every portion of the Roman 
communion in the civilized world, is systematically engaged in a 
conspiracy to subject this country to the influence of the Pope. 

There is little we apprehend in the past history, either of the 
Jesuits, or the entire papal sect, to lull our apprehensions in re- 
gard to their designs against our beloved country. Two centuries 
and a half of unparalleled crimes, caused the expulsion of that 
society from nearly every Christian state, and at last forced the 
Pope of Rome to dissolve it—although he foresaw, as the event 
proved truly, that he signed his own death warrant, when he sign- 
ed the bull for their suppression. So also, the unvarying history of 
the papacy shows that, no dissent from the principles of Rome, 
has ever been tolerated where Rome was able, by force to sup- 
press it in the blood of its martyrs; that no people has preserved it- 
self from the pope’s domination except after long and bloody 
wars, and as the fruit of victory—Every protestant nation of Eu- 
rope, has in turn been the theatre of both civil and foreign wars, 
waged solely to reduce them to the yoke of popery—and are pro- 
testant at this moment, only because God has blessed their arms 
in the day of battle. Wath such facts before our eyes, we beg to 
ask reflecting men, what are we to expect from the secret delibera- 
tions, of a set of agents of a foreign King,—who are bound to 
him by interest, by the ties of religion, and by the most solemn 
oaths; and who in turn control the whole papal sect in this coun. 
try?’—W hy are their deliberations secret? Why are their acts con- 
cealed? Why do they alone, of all sects of religionists shun the 
light, and concert their plans darkly in suspicious silence—and 
then lay their unknown decrees for approval, humbly at the feet 
of a prince, whose throne in all ages has been filled by the most 
unscrupulous, ambitious, and detestable succession of rulers, that 
ever cursed the earth? 

The papal clergy of America have one title to praise which none 
of their brethren in other nations share with them. Every where 
else the public services of their religion are all mummery; while 
with us only half is mummery. That is, they do in this country 
make an attempt to teach their people, their moral duties, by pub- 
lic instructions on the Sabbath-day. Every where else, this is 
omitted, except during lent;—and the people at all other seasons, 
come and go without one word of admonition, instruction or re- 
proof—from those, whose only commission from the Saviour, if 
they be indeed his ministers, is to teach mankind, and so gather 
and guide the flock of Christ. Go teach all nations—was the com- 


mission of Christ; receive power to sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, is the ordination of Rome. 
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During the sessions of the present council of Baltimore, the 
community has been more than usually favored, with these unusual 
instructions. Bishop England, has been the chief, if not the only 
speaker, and in so far at least, resembles Saul of Tarsus. This 
good city, has often before had the good fortune to enjoy the ser- 
vices of his Lordship—and we have therefore been the better pre- 
pared to profit by his present efforts to enlighten us. Having once 
had the advantage ourselves of hearing him prove the excellence 
and advantage of the holy Inquisition, we were, of course some- 
what prepared for his lucubrations on the mercifulness of Purga- 
tory, the delicacy of auricular confession, and similar subjects. 
We would respectfully remind Mr. England, that there is an un- 
settled account between him and us, on the first of these subjects, 
namely the Inquisition—and that our gage has been lying at his 
feet, unnoticed for about three years. Did he formerly misunderstand 
us? Then let us repeat what we have said. We charge the Bishop 
with upholding a system, hateful to God, and ruinous to man. We 
offer to prove this charge against him —or any other Bishop—or any 
man, that any Bishop will designate. And the time, place, and 
method are under his own choice. If he thinks us beneath his 
notice—we can only beg him, to fix his eye, upon the man in the 
Presbyterian church of this country, whom he deems worthy of his 
notice—and no effort of ours shall be wanting to accommodate the 
matter to hiscontent. This, we have repeated, in word and in print, 
many times, for three years last past. We therefore humbly con- 
ceive, that the recreant party, should either change his boastful and 
insolent tone, or vindicate the truth of his doctrines and the pro- 
priety of his conduct, in some clear and public manner. 

Our principal design in introducing the Bishop’s name, at this 
time, is however to speak of a discourse we had the fortune to hear 
him deliver, at Saint Patrick’s church on Fell’s Point, on the feast 
of the ascension. We beg leave also to direct the attention of the 
reader to an article in the present number of our Magazine—in- 
tended as an analysis of another discourse’ of his, on auricular con- 
fession. That is from the hand of a friend who heard the sermon— 
and may be relied as substantially correct. The two representa- 
tions will give the public, who are not so fortunate as to have heard 
the gentleman himself—some idea of his manner and matter in the 
pulpit. 

The sermon had already been commenced when we entered the 
little church, and got well situated in front of the speaker. He 
stood in a little barrel looking pulpit, with an image of the Virgin 
in a nich in the wall on his left hand. The altar garnished with 
long wax tapers—a figure of our Saviour—various pictures, and 
several men and boys who looked as if they were in their shirt tails, 
but probably were not, occupied his rear to the right; and further 
over in that direction was an image of Saint Patrick, in a nich 
corresponding to the one occupied by the Virgin. Mr. England, is 
a stout, ruddy man—looking just as a good papist might be expected 
to look, after keeping lent, on oysters, terrapins, and champaign 
wine. He is a hail old gentleman; and we heartily wish him a long 
life, and freedom from all surfeits. His dress was rather gaudy— 
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and exceedingly queer. Part white—part lilack,—part male, part 
female, as unlike as possible to that of his audience—and not very 
similar, we suspect to that of Mr. Fisherman Peter. As the enormous 
ring, he wore on the little finger of his right hand is a badge of his 
rank—we pass by any suggestion touching its display. 

The manner of the Bishop is exceedingly pompous and magni- 
ficent—and his rage for altitudenysing so great, as to weary both 
himself and his hearers. His favourite posture, is a bad copy of that 
in which Napaleon is usually represented, with his arms crossed on 
his chest—and one foot slightly projected. His utterance is fluent, 
and his speech copious. But his pronunciation is as indistinct, as 
if his mouth were half full of hot mush; and his treatment of the 
King’s English murderous to a bloody degree. The words “ chil- 
dren of Israel’’—he pronounced several times—childrin of Izreel: 
‘‘Tsaac’”’ he called Isic,—‘‘ realms,” he pronounced as if the word 
were of two sylables, and spelt ru/ums; while the word “ ignominy’”’ 
was uttered with a strong accent on the second sylable—ig-nom-iny. 

As samples of the matter of the discourse, we will attempt to 
state a few of what appeared to us, to be the principal ideas of the 
speaker. We have said the subject was, the ascension of the 
Saviour. 

He called attention to the fact that the Bible informs us clearly 
that the Saviour held much familiar intercourse with his apostles, 
during the period that intervened between his resurrection and 
ascension. Then he asserted that the fathers, who were cotempo- 
rary with the apostles, inform us that during this period,the Saviour had 
taught his diseiples—a!| those doctrines of the church, which are 
not found in the Bible; and made all those explanations and given 
all those instructions, which the church has faithfully preserved to 
elucidate and complete the written word; and amongst these things, 
he mentioned particularly the sacraments, the mode of their admin- 
istration, &c. &c. He did not name any of the fathers, by whom 
these extraordinary facts could be established; nor did he seem to 
halt at all, at the indirect assertion, that many of their most impor- 
tant doctrines could not be proved from scripture. 

A second theme of the Bishop, was the promise of the Com- 
forter, and his coming as a consequence of the ascension of the 
Saviour. No portion of the Christian system has appeared to us 
so full of majesty and glory, as that which relates to the purchase, 
the promise, the shedding forth, and the eternal presence of the 
Holy Ghost, in the church,—as the agent, on the one hand of the 
regeneration and sanctification of the people of God, and as the 
witness on the other of the divine mission, infinite exaltationmand 
eternal Godhead of the Messiah. It was therefore with sorrow and 
shame that we heard one professing to be a Christian minister, 
teaching a religious assembly, mean, erroneous, and narrow views 
of these sublime and consoling truths. The church of Rome 
does indeed deny the new birth, as taught in the word of God, and 
held by all who have experienced its power: and its ideas of holi- 
ness are limited to such attainments as may be made by “bodily 
exercise’——which we know of God, profiteth little.” But we were 
not prepared to find, the most distinguished prelate of the Ameri- 
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can church, so utterly unacquainted with spiritual things—even as 
to any methodical head knowledge. According to the orator, this 
promise of the Holy Ghost, derives its practical value from the 
fact that, in this way all the dogmas of the church are proved to 
be of divine origin, because a divine spirit testifies to them; and to 
the faithful the comforter is so called, as he dwells in the ordinan- 
ces of the church, in his office as the Paraclete. So that the most 
stupendous facts of religion, are so to speak, only available in the 
narrow channel of a corrupted worship—and only strong to up- 
hold what is revolting and absurd. As for example, are we to be- 
lieve that the proof that Jesus is seated at the right hand of God 
with all power—is only important as it shows that he is to be wor- 
shipped truly, under the appearance of a cake; and that the prom- 
ise of a divine witness with our spirits that we are God’s children— 
has its accomplishment, when we believe ‘‘what the church tells 
us—and because he tells it’”—even though she should call perjury 
and blood-guiltiness virtues, when they promote the cause of 
Rome? 

A third point of remark, was the glory of the entrance of the 
ascended Redeemer into heaven.—The well known passage in the 
first general epistle of Peter, ch. III, 19—21, was made to teach 
that Christ was occupied during the three days that intervened be- 
tween his crucifixion and resurrection—in proclaiming salvation to 
the righteous dead. The locality of this mission was not speci- 
fied,— and we were left to guess, whether we should call it ‘limbo’ — 
with Milton, the ‘‘place of departed spirits’ by permission of the 
episcopal rubric,—or ‘‘hell”’ outright, with the creed called “the 
apostles’! The doctrine was laid down in the broadest terms that 
before the ascension of Christ, no human soul had ever been ad- 
mitted into glory: but that ‘from Abel to the thief on the cross— 
not one soul had ever entered paradise’’—such being, his own 
words. The promises and declarations of Scripture to the Patri- 
archs, and the Old Testament saints were interpreted in such a way 
as to confirm this new and frightful doctrine—and the grand and 
majestic passages in the xxiv. psalm, were especially adduced to 
prove the doctrine and illustrate the method, of Christ’s ascension, 
followed by all the dead, who had died in the Lord from the be- 
ginning of the world—and who then for the first time were admit- 
ted into their rest. Every Bible reader will at once perceive the 
awful perversion of truth, involved in such statements—and the 
total ignorance of scripture which they manifest: we only report, 
without aiming to refute the nonsense.— 

The last topic of remark we shall repeat, was somewhat of the 
following purport. The ascension of Christ to glory—after such a 
life of humiliation and suffering as his had been, affords one of the 
strongest possible proofs that virtuous efforts, privations évc. are 
of themselves meritorious, and that they will be finally rewarded.” — 
There is something exceedingly painful and affecting, in_ the 
manifestation of that species of judicial blindness, which while it 
is not utterly dear to the power of truth—seems incapable of per- 
ceiving it with sufficient clearness, to be guided by it. The life of 
Christ as contrasted with his taking up into heaven—does un- 
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doubtedly afford the finest and loveliest incentive to virtue, that all 
past time gives us, of human conduct. But oh! how much more 
does it teach us: how much higher and more awful are its lessons! — 
To fasten on the lowest aspect of the subject betrays a coarse and 
dull spirit; but to fix on a false analogy, to teach a fatal error,—as 
the lesson which the clearest truth inculcates, exhibits an ingenuity 
in going astray, which nothing but the “strong delusion’’ to which 
God has given over the Roman hierarchy, seems capable of explain- 
ing. What rational being, could otherwise, ever think of inferring, 
that the merit of good works, and voluntary sufferings, is proved 
by the fact that God has accepted of the sacrifice of his Son for 
sinners—and so can justify the ungodly, while he continues Just 
himself? 

Our great controversy with Rome, lies precisely here. She has 
perverted and obscured the truth of God, till she no longer knows 
it herself: and the system which she teaches, is such, that he who 
believes and practises it, is only the more confirmed in darkness 
and fatal error. We unhesitatingly assert, as the result of repeated 
attendance on the public discourses of the favourite teachers of 
Catholicity wherever we have had opportunity—that they are de- 
plorably ignorant of scripture, even as a system of truth;—and that 
its influence on the heart and conscience, in the way of regenera- 
tion and sanctification—while it is pointedly denied in their faith— 
is utterly unknown in practice. Bishop England ‘‘believest thou 
the prophets?’ Bishop England ‘“‘understandest thou what thou read- 
est?” 





ANALYSIS OF A SERMON OF THE LORD BISHOP OF CHARLESTON. 


Bishop England of Charleston, S. C. preached in the Cathedral 
in Baltimore on Tuesday, May 2d 1837, on the Popish Sacrament 
of Penance, Auricular Confession. The object of the discourse 
appeared to be a desire to establish the divine authority of this 
custom of the Roman Catholic church. He stated that in an early 
period of his life, the impressions made upon his mind in his ordi- 
nary school education were not Roman Catholic. He read in one 
of the school books a remarkable event which attracted his atten- 
tion, that Auricular Confession was first introduced in the year 1215. 
His curiosity was excited to_read ecclesiastical history, and he 
could not solve the difficulty which occured to his mind from so 
extraordinary a fact. On investigation and examination the learned 
Bishop found the fact announced as history to be entire and delibe- 
rate falsehood. He had early read that monarchs were proud, 
that kings were ambitious, that knights were chivalrous, but had 
not learned that facts could be recorded as history which were false 
and without foundation. That so many people believed the doc- 
trine of auricular confession to be of divine authority is evidence 
he thought of their sincerity in adopting that belief. Monarchs 
senators and dukes went to confession. 

How difficult now would it be to produce the conviction which 
then existed. Supp ose it possible for Baltimore to adopt it, would 
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Philadelphia, and New York, and Boston, and Charleston follow; 
would the western world, w ould Europe join in the belief? 

That auricular confession existed before the year 1215 appeared 
to him from the testimony of many Catholic writers which were 
quoted; from their opponents themselves; from the practice of the 
Greek church which separated from the Latin at Constantinople in 
the 4th century. The Bishop affirmed that the same writers who 
say that auricular confession was first introduced in 1215, also 
affirm that auricular confession was done away by Nestorius of the 
4th century, who seeing evils arise from public confession, enjoined 
private confession; and drew an agreement in favour of his propo- 
sition from this fact, since if it was done away at this period, it 
existed before 1215. MAuricular confession is not a doctrine of the 
dark ages, but existed under the Old Testament at the giving of 
the law to Moses by Almighty God, in the sacrifices offered b 
the priests of the Mosaic economy, and was sanctioned by Christ, the 
Saviour of the world and his associates. The doctrine was taught 
as essential to salvation by some of the Catholic writers. Except 
ye go to penance ye cannot be saved, was a doctrine taught. It 
is not tyranny over men’s consciences, because the humblest knows 
the bounds of the confessors’ jurisdiction. The priest confesses to 
the bishop, the bishop to the archbishop, the archbishop to the 
pope, the pope to God. 

The Bishop called the reformation a novelty. 

His style is energetic—his manner eloquent; and his voice indi- 
cates that his early “education was received in Ireland. The Cathe- 
dral was filled with a crowd, and he was attentively heard by the 
assembly. The text was from John xx. v. 22, and 23. ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost, whosoever’s sins ye remit, they are remitted; and 
whosoever’s sins ye retain, they areretained.’’ Which was explained 
to mean, not that the priests and bishops could forgive sins, but 
that from confession they can form a judgment whose sins should 
be forgiven. 





———— 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


We give below a considerable portion of a speech recently de- 
livered in the British House of Lords, by the Bishop of Exeter, on 
the national school system in Ireland. It appears that this prelate, 
had moved an enquiry into the working of the system, at a former 
session of Parliament, and on that occasion had indulged himself 
in some very heavy accusations against, the Irish school commis- 
sioners, against the system itself, and against the Romish Priests 
and schoolmasters of that unhappy country. The present speech 
seems to have been intended as a defence and illustration of his 
former one; and as it lets us behind the curtain, on a very interest- 
ing subject, we give it as testimony, rather than of approving of the 
principles and views of its author. 

‘The author of the speech is Henry Phillpotts, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, and treasurer as well as Bishop of Exeter. He is a pluralist— 
a high churchman—a tory—and a violent politician. And there is 
much reason to fear that he knows little more about the true prin- 
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ciples of liberty, and the humbling doctrines of the cross, than the 
papists he denounces, and grinds into the dust. Itis however 
lamentably true, that most of his accusations, are in this instance 
too well founded. 

The state of general education in Ireland, is worse, than in any 
part of Europe, except the states of the Pope. And such 1s the 
folly and bigotry of the opposing factions, that neither the Romish 
priests nor the Episcopal clergy, will do any thing to encourare 
the general instruction of the people—unless the subject be com- 
mitted exclusively to their hands, or at least managed under their 
control and in accordance with their narrow views. At present, as 
there are more popish, than prelatical voters in Ireland the King’s 
ministers seem disposed to court the priests of the former, rather 
than those of the latter sect. The results appear to be, that the 
clergy of the established churches of England and Ireland, have 
declared uncompromising hostilities to the plan for Irish education 
proposed by the government; and that the Roman priests, have 
used that plan, rather as an engine to raise mcney and spread po- 
pery, than as a means of instructing the children of the state, in 
the rudiments of knowledge. At its best, the system was imper- 
fect and wretchedly inadequate; but it seems, in danger of being 
utterly ruined, and the country left in its Egyptian darkness—till 
selfish sectaries can be brought to hear reason—or robbed of the 
bad influence, which now avails to silence her voice. 

Those persons in the United States who take any interest in the 
great papal controversy which now agitates the world, ought un- 
doubtedly to make themselves acquainted with its aspect in other 
countries, and especially in Great Britain. Most of our priests are 
Irish; and here we have, a slight elucidation of their characters and 
acts athome. Were it not better for those priests who are natives 
of that land, if they have a vocation to teach children their letters, 
to remain where all their flocks are ignorant, than to waste their 
talents on us, of whom many know how to read, and even to speak 
without 1 brogue? How unspeakably absurd is it, for the priests of 
the most profoundly ignorant and illiterate part of the British do- 
minions in Europe, to set themselves up, as the teachers of the 
youth of the United States. On the other hand, however, great 
care should be taken, not to confound our cause with the tory 
principles, and the heresies of the established church of England, 
which itself needs purgation and reform as much, as a church call- 
ing itself Protestant, well can. But we proceed to the speech. 

In replying to Viscount Melbourn, the Bishop of Exeter said, he 
should now proceed to point out some of the places at which cir- 
cumstances, to which he had adverted on a former occasion, actu- 
ally occurred. The first case to which he would allude occurred in 
the parish of (we did not hear the name,) in the county of 





Londonderry in the diocese of Armagh. His authority was a most 
respectable clergyman, the brother to a Noble Lord. This gentle- 
man stated, that when the census was to take place in 1831, under 
the Population Act, he was extremely anxious to ascertain the 
number of persons of different religions in his parish. In conse- 
quence of this, he was brought in contact with the master of the 
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National School in the parish, who, he found, was avowedly an 
infidel. In consequence of this, that gentleman did what was 
highly becoming in him; and, above all, considering the situation 
which he held, he made a report of the circumstance to the inspec- 
tor, and he thought that this person must have reported the case to 
the Commissioners, as he had expressed his astonishment and dis- 
approbation. This Rev. gentleman then thought that there was an 
end of the matter. After some time, however, the schoolmaster 
appeared at Church, and therefore he presumed that this person 
had been admonished by the Commissioners. Shortly afterwards 
this man wished to attend at the communion-table, and the clergy- 
man did what was the duty of every clergyman before he admitted 
any one to the sacrament, namely, to examine him as to his fitness. 
He did so with respect to this individual, and he found that his 
conduct was sO immoral, that he felt himself bound to repel him 
from the altar. 

He now came to a case which he could not mention or allude to 
without a feeling of disgust. He held in his hand some papers 
relative to the conduct of a schoolmaster in another parish in Lon- 
donderry, the name of the clergyman of which was the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend. This gentleman went into the National School-room, 
and on going up to the desk of the schoolmaster he found that it 
had no lock. On looking into it, he found that there were some 
papers, although not many, of such an indecent and disgusting 
character, that he would not presume to describe them. It had 
been asserted by the master that he saw these papers in the hands 
of some of his boys, and he took them away and flogged the boys; 
but still they were left in an open desk in the school-room. He 
had also received that day some copy books, which were written 
by the boys. They were regularly written from the top to the bot- 
tom of the page, and if the Most Reverend Prelate before him was 
anxious to satisfy himself, he would put these books on the table. 
Many of these copies are of a highly improper and indecent ten- 
dency, and they appeared to have been written in this school asa 
matter of course. 

He now came to the case of a school near Dublin. This school 
had been built by the Board of Schools. Now this was not at 
such a distance from the Board that they could not have something 
like a good superintendence over it. ‘This school had been estab- 
lished for two months, but still the master had made himself most 
notorious by his conduct. He had received a letter from a gentle- 
man who lived in its vicinity, who informed him that dancing was 
the only art or science taught in this school, and this was practised 
for some hours each day, and it was attended by all the blackguards 
in the neighbourhood. He informs me that ‘‘the master of the 
Rushes National School had summoned a man, named William 
Norton, for a sum of money alleged to be due for the tuition of 
his children. The defendant proved that the school was a public 
nuisance, and that dancing was the only art or science taught in 
the school. He proved that two hours each day, before the school 
business terminated, all the idle and disorderly vagabonds of the 

neighbourhood congregated at the school, and that when dancing 
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commenced a scene of confusion and riot frequently followed. ‘The 
schoolmaster, Thomas Lalor, acknowledged, on his oath, the fact 
of his being a fiddler, and that dancing was taught in the school 
during the hours of business; but he has asserted that he acted in 
conformity with the instructions of Priest Hickey, the only visitor, 
and that his salary was paid by the National Board.” 

He now came to another case of great importance: he alluded 
to the conduct of the master of the National School at Carlow. 
This place, he believed, was within a comparatively short distance 
of Dublin. It was a most notorious place, and whatever occurred 
there was sure to find its way into the newspapers. The school- 
master of this place was one of the most remarkable agitators in 
the country, and was the agent and friend of the well-known priest 
Father Maher. At the recent election in Carlow he acted as poll-clerk, 
but was turned out for his partiality; but he abandoned the duties 
of his school to attend to the election. This schoolmaster in the au- 
tumn of the year 1855, was proved to have joined with the Priest 
Maher in one of the most foul conspiracies that had ever been 
concocted. It related to certain charges that had been brought 
against some soldiers who were accused of drinking party toasts. 
In consequence of this, a military investigation into this matter 
was ordered, but Priest Maher did not approve of this mode of 
proceeding. Upon this, the Lord-Lieutenant, in the exercise of 
his discretion, chose to direct an investigation of another kind, and 
Colonel Ward and Mr. Mahoney were ordered to inquire into the 
particulars of the case. The inquiry continued for thirteen days, 
and it appeared, that during the whole of this time the schoolmas- 
ter left his school and attended to drilling the witnesses and teach- 
ing them what they were to swear. He (the Bishop of Exeter) 
was using strong language,but he was only using language which he 
should be able to prove. Every one of the witnesses examined, ad- 
mitted that he had been asked to attend by Priest Maher and Gor- 
man the schoolmaster. One of the witnesses, of the name of Patrick 
Nolan, of Carlow, after giving his evidence, was asked by Mr. Ma- 
hony, one of the gentlemen, ‘‘At whose instigation did you come 
here?—Father Maher sent for us, and ordered me to attend the 
Court to prove against the military. Did any person tell you what 
you had to swear to?-—They read out of a paper what he had to 
swear to. Can you read?—No. Who read the paper containing what 
you had to swear to?—(After great hesitation he replied) He could 
not tell; he did not know him. On your oath, was it not Gorman, 
the chapel or national schoolmaster? —After considerable hesitation, 
he said that it was Gorman. So Gorman read for you what you 
should swear to,and sent you here?—He did.” 

He would now proceed to some of the attacks made on him. 
He had been accused in the pamphlet published by the Commis- 
sioners with having accused them of giving utterance to positive 
falsehood. He did not charge them with positive falsehood. 
He contradicted the fact, “that 140 of the Protestant clergy 
had applied for schools under this system.” He called for a re- 
turn of the 140 persons who were said to be clergymen of the 
Establishment, for this fact, and referred to this to prove his cor- 
rectness. These persons, however, said, that “the author had, in 
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the first place, misrepresented the Report, and then thought proper 
to charge them with falsehood; and that the Report, did not state, 
nor did it pretend to state, the number of clergymen so applying.”’ 
Now, from the assertions used in different parts of the Report, in 
one place it might be fairly inferred that the 140 persons alluded to 
were all clergy of the kstablished Church. The extract he alluded 
to, and which he quoted, was in a part signed by the Secretary of 
the Board, but in another part of the Report there was an abstract 
which stated, that several Protestants, both lay and clergy, had 
applied for schools, and this part was underlined, and the numbers 
given were 123 and 17, making together 140. It might be well to 
suppose that this was merely a clerical error that had crept into 
the Report, and not from other motives. In the third Report there 
was made almost a similar statement, and there was an abstract of 
the numbers, and they tock care to correct the part of the former 
Report, for it merely stated the number of signatures of persons so 
applying. This also might have the effect of deceiving, but not 
him, because he had taken the pains to inquire into the subject. 
This statement, so made, had deceived the Noble Marquis the 
President of the Council, the great friend of the system, and he 
honoured him for it, as he knew that he believed that it would 
work well. In reply to an observation from the Noble Earl, he re- 
commended him to look at the Report, where he would find, that 
in one province, namely, Ulster, there had been 266 applications 
made by Protestant clergymen. He had moved fora return which 
would have rendered the matter tolerably clear, but the production 
of it had been continually delayed. It was laid on the table on 
the Sth of July, and he had moved for its production at the com- 
mencement of the session. Now ail the information contained in 
it was contained in the Report, and that had been signed and pre- 
sented early in June, and therefore there could have been no diffi- 
culty in furnishing it at an earlier period. He must, therefore, say- 
that it was not good tact on the part of those who had the con- 
coction of the Report. The Report gave the name of 116 clergy— 
men of the Established Church who had signed a declaration in 
favour of this system, but it appeared that some of the names put 
down were gross forgeries. One of these clergymen, residing at 
Hollywood, Tipperary, had been for the last ten years absolutely 
incapable of any act whatever, and his wife said she did not be- 
lieve he could have signed the application. However, he (the 
Bishop of Exeter) would take it that he did sign the document, 
for it seemed to correspond with tliat unfortunate gentleman’s sig- 
nature. But this poor gentleman was in a state of absolute fatuity, 
and had been so for many years; it involved, therefore, in his opin- 
ion, the moral guilt of perjury in putting down his name as one of 
the applicants for these schools. The Most Reverend Prelate was 
most especially charged by him (the Bishop of Exeter) for being 
guilty of most extraordinary inattention to a case which he should 
have thought would have fallen peculiarly under the notice of the 
Most Reverend Prelate. It was stated, that to the application for 
a school in Dublin the name of a Rev. J. G. Robertson was sub- 
scribed. He (the Bishop of Exeter) had made some inquiry re- 
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specting this gentleman of a friend very high in the Church in Dub- 

lin; and the answer was, that he could not find any such person. 
He (the Bishop of Exeter) ventured to state this in a speech he 
made last year. Upon this point the Board said, “The author 
states, that Mr. Robertson, who signed one of the Dublin applica- 
tions, was not resident within the parish from which it came; net- 
ther did we state that he was.’’ But he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
did more; he stated that no such clergymen could be found to 
have existed in Dublin at all. The Board did not find it conve- 
nient to deal with that part of the charge. ‘It frequently happens 
that a school is attended by children of different parishes, and we 
should consider any clergyman residing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood as a resident clergyman within the meaning of our rules.” 
Nothing could be more correct. A clergyman so acting did what 
was perfectly right. But the Commissioners told their Lordships 
this:—‘“‘Mr. Robertson, we understand, died about two years ago 
in Queen street.’’ Now he (the Bishop of Exeter) had made fur- 
ther inquiry; and the result was, that Mr. Robertson’s existence 
was totally unknown. The schoolmistress of the school for which 
it was stated be applied never heard of him; there was no trace of 
him to be found in the school-books as a visitor there. But it did 
net rest there: the schoolmaster and parish-clerk of the parish in 
which Queen-street was situated had never heard of this gen- 
tleman, although he had lived in the parish seventeen years. The 
clergyman of the parish had never heard of him. The church- 
warden, who had lived there thirty years, had never heard of 
him. The vestry-clerk had never heard of him; nay, the tax-gath- 
erer had never heard of him. Could proof of nonentity go further’ 
Well, but it was said he died two years ago. A clergyman had 
gone and searched the register of almost every parish in Dublin; 
but no where could this Reverend gentleman be found. There 
was one place to which his Reverend friend did not go-to the 
register of the diocese of Dublin. He should suppose that the 
Most Reverend Prelate, under all the circumstances of this most 
extraordinary case, by having neglected the most obvious duty of a 
Commissioner, in not ascertaining that there was any such person, 
would look into the registry of his own diocese, where, perhaps he 
might find some mention of this gentleman. The Most Reverend 
Prelate had not, however, stated this in the Report; perhaps he 
would tell their Lordships of it now. There was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance stated in a note of the Report, in contradiction to a 
statement of his. He had averred, that a much larger proportion 
of the fund had gone to the Roman Catholic than to the Protes- 
tant schools. That was answered by its being stated, that whenever 
effective applications were made for grants to Protestant schools, 
those grants were larger than to Catholic applications. He was 
quite ready to believe this. He believed the Board would be more 
eager, if possible, to encourage Protestant education, especially if 
Protestant applications were made. In consequence, a return 
had been made, showing that the average granted to Protestants 
had been greater than the sums granted to the Roman Catholics 
where applications had been made. But unfortunately, whoever 
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concocted this Report did that which very crafiy men were some- 
times apt to do, proved too much; for he proved that, whatever 
might be the proportion of the grants, yet the numbers of resident 
Protestant applications, and of resident clergymen who corres- 
ponded with the Board, were very few indeed. It appeared that, 
in the whole province of Leinster (including the metropolis), only 
one Protestant clergyman had such a connexion with the Board as 
to be in correspondence with it. In the considerable province of 
Connaught there was only one Protestant clergyman, a correspond- 
ent of the Board. In Munster there were five, and in Ulster 
there was a very large majority of the whole, there being no less 
than twenty-three correspondents—making together thirty Protest- 
ant clergy corresponding with the Board. Now, it appeared that 
the number of Catholic priests who corresponded with the Board 
was 378; so that the number of Protestants connected with these 
schools was not so much as the one-twelfth part of the number of 
Roman Catholics who had the control of the schools, which in 
such vast numbers were under the immediate control of the parish 
priests, were in any Instance likely to add to the peace of Ireland, 
to its morality, or to give to it any of those blessings for which this 
system was founded. He had looked into the list of those persons 
who had corresponded with the Board; and he had taken the trou- 
ble of looking also at those records which told of the conduct of 
the parish priesthood, and especially at the records contained in the 
Reports of the Committees of the other House of Parliament on 
bribery and intimidation; and it appeared, almost without excep- 
tion, that every individual who was there exhibited was a person 
who, under the garb of a clergyman, was seeking to break the 
peace of society, to carry discord into families, and even urge his 
unhappy thralls to murder their fellow-creatures. These were cor- 
respondents with the Board of Education. So much for the schools 
in Ireland being under the auspices of the priests. 

The next thing he would observe upon was, the answer con- 
tained in the Report to what he had said relative to the schools in 
connexion with nunneries and monasteries. The Commissioners 
said, ‘upon this point we had a consultation with Lord Stanley, 
and he thought it desirable, as we did, that such schools should be 
brought under our superintendence, and therefore we granted aid 
to them.’ Whether Lord Stanley’s opinion was right or not he 
would not state; but there was one clause in this sentence of the 
Report which showed that the conduct of the Commissioners by 
no means rested upon that Noble Lord’s opinion. It appeared 
that the Noble Lord wished these schools to be placed under the 
superintendence of the Board. Was that the case? The inspec- 
tion of these and other schools was, on an average, once a year. 
Did their Lordships think it possible that an annual inspection of 
these schools, which, from the very nature of the case, must be 
constantly under the direction of persons who were bound by their 
religion to act in violation of those rules required by the Board, 
could be effective? But the obstacles offered to the visitors in going 
to those schools were enormous. A clergyman who went to one 
of these schools, had no sooner entered the gate of the convent 
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than the porter told him that he could not enter the school. The 
clergyman persisted, and finally inspected the school. He. subse- 
quently thought it right to take his rector to the school. The porter 
met them in a more authoritative way, and said they should not 
enter, and they were obliged to return without inspecting the 
school. A clergyman of the utmost respectability had written to 
him an account of what had been seen at a school at Carrick-on- 
Suir. The school was altogether Popish, under the entire domi- 
nion of the nuns. The nuns received an annual salary, which 
went, of course, to the support of the convent. This was not one 
of a few instances, but one of many, where the sums supplied by 
the Board, taken from the people of this land, went directly to sup- 
port the monasteries and nunneries in Ireland. ‘There was an ex- 
hibition at the school twice a year, where the children heard mass; 
and if they were pronounced fit, they were immediately admitted 
to the eucharist. A Mr. (he would not mention the name of 
the gentleman,) on the 11th of November inspected the school. A 
nun being asked whether that gentleman examined the children? 
she replied, ‘‘that he was not very particular or curious; that he 
was a nice gentleman, and apologized for the few questions which 
he asked, saying, that he should be examined himself as to the 
state of the school. During this conversation nuns went and came 
from the interior of the convent through a large door in the 
school-room, opening into the house. The convent joins the 
chapel, into which there is a passage for the nuns.” The Right 
Rev. Prelate then adverted to the statement made by him last year 
with respect to the celebration of the mass ai a school in which 
was erected an altar. He was informed that mass was performed 
there every day; but probably his informant was mistaken; but still 
the Roman Catholic service was performed there every day, and the 
altar remained there with the permission of the board. 

The Right Rev. Prelate then adverted to the statement he had 
formerly made respecting the language used by Dr. M‘Hale at the 
island of Achill. A Roman Catholic priest having, in the course 
of a sermon preached before Dr. M‘Hale, among other violent 
things, said, that ‘‘the Protestant religion began in hell and would 
end in hell,’”’ Dr. M‘Hale rose up and expressed his strong appro- 
bation of all that had been said by that minister of God from the 
pulpit. The Right Reverend Prelate next referred to the case of 
the Rev. Mr. Nangle, upcn whom the Board had, by construction, 
cast some discredit. From the manner in which they spoke of that 
gentleman, it could not help being inferred that his conduct was at 
least called in question. What was the fact? Why, that Mr. Nan- 
gle had to complain of so grievous an outrage on the part of the 
schoolmaster on that island that he went into a court of justice to 
obtain redress. A Report of that case was sent to the Board; and 
the ordinary notion would be, from the manner in which he was 
spoken of by the board, that Mr. Nangle had been mentioned to 
them with disadvantage in the Report of those proceedings. The 
Report of the Board went on to say, “he is, as your Excellency is 
aware, neither rector nor curate of the parish, nor, as we under- 
stand, at all connected with the district, save by a mission which he 
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has undertaken for the conversion of the Roman Catholics there.” 
Now, that seemed to him to savour much of a sneer at the occupa- 
tion which that gentleman was pursuing in that island. He was 
confident that the Most Reverend Prelate near him did not draw 
up the Report. There were many other reasons for entertaining 
this opinion; but most certainly he was not likely to speak sneer- 
ingly of a gentleman who, “being neither rector nor curate” in 
that desolate island—an island deserted by all other clergymen, 
and without any other means of spiritual instruction for the many 
thousands that resided in that island—had gone there from the 
pure love of God, had fixed himself down there, and with a talent 
beyond the average of talent, and with a zeal greatly exceeding the 
zeal of other men, a zeal almost apostolic, had devoted himself to his 
Christian labours in that desolate place, encountering all the violence 
and hostility that a savage priesthood could direct against him. And 
this man was to be sneered at as being ‘‘neither rector norcurate.”’ 
Let justice be done tothisman. It pleased God to put it into his heart 
to devote himself to the instruction of the people of that desolate 
island in the knowledge of the true faith. He obtained sufficient 
means to build a chapel there, and he obtained the warm appro- 
bation, encouragement, and support of his diocesan, the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. It had pleased God to prosper his exertions, 
and many were the souls he had been the means of converting to 
the knowledge of their Saviour. A missionary like this, though 
neither rector nor curate,’’ was one whom he would ever treat with 
unfeigned respect; and even those who were clothed in the sacred 
vestments of spiritual authority might most justly covet the pure 
and holy spirit of such a man. This gentleman having heard that 
James O’Donnell, who was connected with the National School in 
that island, had been dismissed from the coast-guard service for 
having used seditious language, communicated this fact to the 
Board; but they made no inquiry into the circumstance, although 
Mr. Nangle told them where they might obtain evidence of the 
truth of what he said. No; but the Board, with the greatest anxie- 
ty to protect innocence, directed O’Donnell to institute a prosecu- 
tion against the publishers of this communication. After the Com- 
missioners sent forth their Report containing this advice, Mr. 
Nangle sent forth a letter on the subject, and in the month of Au- 
gust that gentleman received a letter from Lieutenant Irvin, an offi- 
cer of high character in the coast-guard service, in which he sta- 
ted, that he recollected that in the year 1833 he had dismissed a 
person of the name of O’Donnell from the coast-guard for using 
seditious language. Their Lordships would, therefore, perceive, 
that the statement which was made by him (the Bishop of Exeter) 
in their Lordships’ House was all most true, and was, at all events, 
entirely justified by the facts within the knowledge of the Board. 
They knew that a respectable officer had declared that he had dis- 
missed this man for using seditious language; the report, there- 
fore, in the newspapers of that statement was most correct. The 
Right Rev. Prelate next complained of the use of a book called 
the Catholic Christian Instructor, im a school situated on one of 
the Irish estates of the Noble Marquis (Lansdowne) near him. It 
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was true the Commissioners denied that that book had been re- 
commended by them; but on looking at the Report published by 
the Commissioners, he found, from their own declaration that, 
though not ‘“‘recommended”’ by them, it had been read with their 
“sanction and approbation.” Now to him it appeared that the 
words ‘‘sanction and approbation’ went further than the word 
“recommendation.” The next peint to which he wished to call 
their Lordships’ attention was the mutilation of the Gospel of St. 
Luke. The Commissioners had led their Lordships to believe that 
the whole of the Gospel of St. Luke was used in the National 
Schools of Ireland; and when the fact was pointed out that oertain 
passages of it were entirely omitted, they replied, that no harm 
had been done, as the sense of the whole was given. That might 
be true; but why did they state in the first place that the whole of 
the Gospel of St. Luke was given? Did they not know that one of 
the great complaints against the Board from the very first had been, 
that the selected extracts did not give the pure word of God? It 
might be convenient, to prevent collision between the members of 
the Board, whose religious opinions were not the same, to agree 
upon some certain passages of Scripture to place in the hands of 
the children who were to be instructed; but, in his (the Bishop of 
Exeter's) opinion, a plan more unwise, more unfit, or more injuri- 
ous to God’s word could not be devised. But the question now to 
be considered was, whether the Commissioners had said that they 
gave. the whole Gospel of St. Luke. He had already stated that 
the Commissioners on a former occasion declared that the whole 
Gospel was given; but on investigation it was found that the fact 
was otherwise. It would be in their Lordships’ recollection, that 
some years ago he had stated that he did not object to Scripture 
extracts being used in schools; that he thought it a very wise thing, 
provided the Bible itself were not excluded, that extracts from the 
Scripture should be used. What he complained of was, that un- 
der the existing system there could be no extracts used from the 
real Scripture, because Dr. Murray, one of the Commissioners, had 
sworn before one of the Committees upon the subject of National 
Education in Ireland, in the year 1824 or 1826, that he would not 
consent to any exhibition of the word of God in any school where 
Roman Catholics attended, unless the exhibition so made were 
founded upon the Douay version of the Scriptures. He (the Bish- 
op of Exeter) felt the full force of the responsibility he incurred 
when he made that statement. If Dr. Murray did not swear what 
he (the Bishop of Exeter) said he did, he had greatly injured him. 
If he (the Bishop of Exeter) had entertained a doubt upon the 
subject, he had been guilty of a calumny. If he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had no doubt upon the subject, and yet Dr. Murray did 
not swear in the manner he had described him as doing, he had 
been guilty of most culpable rashness. But upon the fullest, the 
most deliberate, the closest inspection of the Report of the Board 
of Commissioners, he (the Bishop of Exeter) again re-affirmed 
the charge. He declared that Dr. Murray, on the occasion to 
which he referred, did swear what the Commissioners say he did 
not swear. He was speaking in the presence of one of those 
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Commissioners, and he called upon the Most Rev. Prelate, in the 
presence of their Lordships, to declare, whether he had read the 
Report, upon which he founded his charge, and whether, suppo- 
sing him to have done so, he would state that Dr. Murray did not 
swear that which he (the Bishop of Exeter) attnbuted to him. In 
the letter which had been written to prove that he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had put a wrong construction on some of the evidence 
given before the Committee, and also upon the intentions of the 
Commissioners themselves, it was stated, that the Board was very 
anxious to obtain a volume of Scripture extracts, for the general 
use of the National Schools. “Why,” said they, could we not 
have a book in the authorised version, that should satisfy the clergy 
of our own Church? and in order to satisfy the clergy of the other 
Church, let it not profess to be Scripture.’ But there was a subse- 
quent letter from Dr. Murray, which removed every particle of 
doubt as to the construction to be put upon his former declaration. 
‘‘All the prelates,’’ said Dr. Murray in his subsequent letter, ‘all 
the prelates fully agree in the propriety of the objection urged by 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop, against putting into the hands of 
Catholic children as Scripture, any book that does not conform 
with our own authorised translation; we therefore feel it our reluc- 
tant duty to declare, that the work, unless wholly changed, cannot 
obtain our sanction as a book of instruction to be used in schools 
wherein Catholic children receive education.” He thought, then, 
he had fully made out the truth of his charge against Dr. Murray. 
He did not shrink from the responsibility of that charge, and as a 
further illustration of the truth of it, he took leave to direct their 
Lordships’ attention for a moment to certain proceedings of recent 
occurrence in Ireland. He was emboldened to detain their Lord- 
ships by referring to those proceedings, because they were in some 
degree connected with the system of national education in Ire- 
land. In the month of December last, the Committee of the Fe- 
male National School at Drogheda thought fit to give a public din- 
ner to two very great persons—Mr. O’Connell, and a personage 
whom they called the Primate of Ireland. In quoting again the 
words of Mr. O’Connell, he begged to repeat, that he did not 
quote them in reference to that individual himself, but merely as il- 
lustrating the subject with which he was dealing. The Rev. Pre- 
late then alluded to the language used by Mr. O’Connell at various 
public meetings, to show that he considered himself to be a tool of 
the Irish priests; and concluded by saying, it appeared to him that 
one of the most important inquiries which could be made was, 
whether this system afforded increased means on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy of domineerin:s over their flocks. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN trusted that their Lordships would 
bear with him for a short time, and fora short time only, because 
it was his determination not to enter into discussions upon matters 
which were out of place, and would be premature, as they would 
be much better reserved for other occasions. He would not enter 
into criminations or recriminations against any individual. If any 
one were to bring a complaint to impeach him for high treason, he, 
as an individual, was ready to appear in a court of justice and to 
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suffer punishment. As for the vague slanders and the multiplied 
rumours which had gone abroad, he would not notice them. Then 
with reference to the complaints which had been made against the 
Commissioners of the Board of Education in Ireland, against them 
as public officers, and their mode of discharging their duties, it 
appeared to him, and he believed that feeling extended to their 
Lordships generally, that, when the Committee should be appoint- 
ed, that Committee was the place where the questions at issue 
might be calmly and satisfactorily investigated, where witnesses 
were called to prove and verify facts, where distorted accounts 
were set right, and before w hich tribunal nothing was_ brought 
which was not strictly examined into and proved. He rose then, 
not for the purpose of prematurely entering into a discussion 
which ought to be reserved for the Committee. He would say 
nothing of the Board of Education, or of the body of Commis- 
sioners; but with respect to the charges which had been made 
against himself, although he thought their Lordships were called 
upon to give him a hearing i in his own vindication, yet he felt he 
should better consult propriety in not detaining their Lordships 
with matters relating to individuals. As that was a legislative and 
a judicial assembly the rules which had been established in the 
schools of education would be examined day after day, be- 
fore a Committee; and he trusted that on all points time would 
bring the truth to light. If all men’s minds were so constituted 
as not to receive truth, he was sorry for it, and they were not the 
persons whose esteem he had any wish or anxiety to cultivate. 
Various measures had been suggested for the extension and im- 
provement of the system of education, and of course this would 
require that the reasons for and against its adoption should be well 
and maturely considered; and this could be done in the Commit- 
tee alone. Supposing the system in the main were to be contin- 
ued, it would be for the Committee to consider what modifications 
they would adopt to put it on an extensive footing, and bringing it 
into greater operation. The Committee was wished for by the 
Commissioners with a view to save their Lordships’ House from 
being involved in fruitless and unsatisfactory debates, and the pub- 
lic mind from being poisoned by vague, irreguiar complaints which 
were brought forward, and which could not be stopped until a sat- 
isfactory inquiry was made. From time to time various complaints 
were brought forward, and if the Commissioners were present on 
these occasions it w ould be well; but they were not always pre- 
sent, and it was quite impossible that those who were connected 
with the system could carry all the particulars in their memories, 
seeing that there were 1,500 schools. If any thing were com- 
plained of in these schools in this country or in Ireland, the Board 
immediately instituted an inquiry into those complaints. The Rev. 
Prelate then referred to various mis-statements which had been 
made against the Board, and which had never been contradicted. 
The Committee, to whom these matters would be referred, would 
be very different from any other that ever was, if it did not classify 
the various heads of the subject, and leave the House to deliberate 
dispassionately upon it. Now, as to the system of education in 
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Ireland, the Commissioners were not responsible for it, except so 
far that they conscientiously acted upon it. If the Commissioners, 
however, and those who were the parties to work the plan, had 
conducted themselves unwisely, let them be examined before the 
Committee, and if the system were hopeless, let it be abandoned; 
if it were necessary to make an alteration, let the means of educa- 
tion be increased. If the Commissioners had been false to their 
duty, if they had harboured improper servants for the public ser- 
vice, let the system be tried under the direction of other parties. 
But let not this mixture of the questions be resorted to, seeing 
that they were much more easily discussed in an animated debate 
than they would be in a calm discussion before the Committee. 
Before a Committee, no one would be allowed to substitute premi- 
ses without foundation for facts, by saying, that he had been told 
on good authority so and so. The authority must be produced. 
He had told their Lordships that in some instances he knew these 
statements were believed by persons whom they could not conceive 
would put them forward. A complaint had been very properly 
brought before him by the court, of a person in the neighbourhood 
of a small town in Ireland, who declared that the Protestant chil- 
dren could not in conscience attend the school, because there was 
no way to it but by going in at the gate of the Roman Catholic 
chapel-yard. Now he had said, that in some instances the schools 
had been erected on objectionable sites, but they were prevented 
in a variety of cases from selecting better sites. He therefore said, 
he would see, in this instance, how far the site was really objec- 
tionable, and that he would go and see the place himself. With 
this view he accompanied the curate of the parish to the spot. 
They passed along the street, and saw a board up with the words 
‘National School.’”’ He (the Archbishop) asked him whether that 
was not the entrance to the school, but he assured him no, it was 
not, and that they must go through the chapel yard. They went, 
accordingly, through the yard—went to the back of it, where there 
was no entrance—and went to the entrance from the street, which 
had been the entrance for many years. But the parties, neverthe- 
less, who had made the complaint in the first instance, no doubt 
believed it, or they would have sent the case up for the considera- 
tion of the English Legislature; they would never have appealed 
to him who was on the spot. He immediately found that the 
grievance here complained of was totally without foundation. The 
school in question had been under the management of the Board 
for two years; and he mentioned this circumstance as a specimen 
of the reports which were cireulated. At the same time, he was 
not going to enter into details, or into the justification of any one. 
The Commissioners were ready to defend the system of education 
in Ireland, though they were not there to undertake this task, but 
to refer its defence, not to the present Government, but to the 
three or four last Governments. When the conduct, however, of 
the Commissioners was implicated, they were ready to defend it. 
In a Committee, they would be enabled to ascertain distinctly mat- 
ters of fact connected with many cases, for the satisfaction of those 
who wished for the truth, and who were desirous of submitting the 
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case to a Committee, and not to the heat and ardour of debate- 
He knew it was strongly urged, that these schools had failed fot 
the purpose of united education; and this was equally strongly set 
forth as a ground for abandoning it. Persons of some importance 
in the north of Ireland had stated this as a reason for the division 
of the grant. One gentleman had assured him, that in his own 
quarter no Protestant attended these schools; but he (the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin) should have asserted to the contrary. These 
facts, however, must all come out before the Committee. Before 
he sat down, he begged to observe, that when he talked of the ef- 
forts which had been made to poison the public mind on this sub- 
ject, and of the vague and irregular manner in which the various 
charges and imputations connected with it had been thrown out, 
he was by no means making any complaint on the part of the 
Commissioners. He was not authorised to do so. The Commis- 
sioners had undertaken a most laborious task, in the discharge of 
which they had undergone every form of vituperation and obloquy. 
Of all this they never complained, but went on doing what they 
conceived to be their duty. They were anxious, however, that the 
system itself should be properly appreciated. They were not at all 
anxious about their own characters; for however deeply they might 
for a time suffer, they felt it could not be in a better cause than in 
endeavouring to enlighten the people of Ireland, and they knew 
that, in the long run, the slander which had been uttered against 
them would be mischievous only to their opponents. But they 
were anxious that the public mind should be disabused on this im- 
portant subject, that a proper estimate should be formed respecting 
it, and that no petty bickerings should stand in the way of the ge- 
neral good. The House of Lords was a deliberative assembly, not 
a criminal court; and the Commissioners had no complaint to make 
in it. They had been abused by false reports of their conduct. 
They looked with satisfaction to the appointment of the Commit- 
tee proposed by the Noble Viscount. If the result of the investi- 
gations of that Committee should be an opinion that the Commis- 
sioners had not fulfilled the duties entrusted to them, they would 
readily and cheerfully resign their offices to others; and in so doing 
would lose nothing but a great deal of trouble and vexation. If 
their successors should improve upon their system, they would be 
the first to rejoice at the event. But the great question to be de- 
termined was, whether the people of Ireland, who could not be 
coerced into the adoption of any religion, should be left in dark- 
ness, or worse than darkness, or whether an attempt should be 
made by conciliatory means to enlighten and improve them. Of 
this he was perfectly sure, that without some measure of that kind, 
all other measures, however important they might seem for tran- 
quillizing and benefiting Ireland, would utterly fail. (Hear, hear.) 
The Earl of WICKLOW observed, that the Most Reverend 
Prelate seemed to have forgotten the circumstances under which 
the Right Rev. Prelate who preceded him had spoken. Allusion 
had been made to the motion which he (the Earl of Wicklow) on 
a former occasion had made on this subject. He had made that 
Motion, because he thought that the system which the present 
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plan superseded had been eminently beneficial. The Kildare-street 
system was now, however, totally superseded; and the present one 
had been lor some years in operation. Admitted so far by the 
Legislature, it was impossible now to abolish it; and therefore he 
was anxious that it should be carried on in the best way possible. 
That was the view which the Petition he had that night presented 
took of the subject. A modification might be adopted conciliatory 
to all parties. The Roman Catholic priesthood objected to the 
children being compelled to use the Bible. The Protestant clergy 
protested against the children not being allowed to use the Bible. 
The principle ought to be ‘‘no coercion: no rejection.» That was, 
that the parents of children should declare whether or not they 
wished their children to read the Scriptures. He could not see 
what objection the Roman Catholics could entertain to such an 
arrangement; he had heard none; and he was satisfied that whoever 
had heard what had fallen from the Most Reverend Prelate would 
not anticipate any. No system could, however, be successful with- 
out the co-operation of the Protestant clergy. He (Lord Wick- 
low) agreed with the Petitioners whose Petition he had that night 
presented, that that House was the proper place for the calm con- 
sideration of the subject, and he was persuaded that any recom- 
mendation emanating from a Committee of their Lordships would 
be most serviceable. He threw no imputation whatever on the 
Board of Commissioners. With every exertion they could make, 
it was impossible for them to prevent abuses, if the gentry and the: 
Protestant clergy did not lend their aid. 
Lord PLUNKETT was satisfied that there was no ground for 
the Right Reverend Prelate’s, (Bishop of Exeter) charges. Let 
their Lordships look at the charge, and let them look at the an- 
swer in the Commissioners’ third Report, a Report highly credita- 
ble to them, and which, notwithstanding the opinion of the Noble 
Earl, he thought they owed to their own character; and he was 
persuaded they would agree with him that the defence was satis- 
factory and complete in all points. He was, indeed, quite at a loss 
to discover the cause of the Right Rev. Prelate’s violent indigna- 
tion, or account, in any possible way, why he should denounce 
the system in the extraordinary manner he had done. That Board 
was composed almost entirely of members belonging to the Right 
Reverend Prelate’s own Church. The language of the Right Rev- 
erend Prelate was, that the present system of education was calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of the community, to produce immorali- 
ty, to put an end to all religious feeling among the people, and 
cause dissensions between the teachers and pupils in these institu- 
tions. The Noble Lord then proceeded to quote some of the’ 
statements contained in the Report of the Commissioners, which 
were answers to the facts brought forward by the Bishop of Exeter. 
He would not delay the House by adverting at any length to the 
distribution of the funds in the hands of the Commissioners. It 
appeared by the Report, that while the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land constituted seven-eighths of the whole population, the hae 
portion in which the méney was distributed was, that = esd 
ant correspondents received 2,190/. per annum, and the om 
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Catholic correspondents 8,721/. As to Mr. Nangle while he 
(Lord Plunkett) concurred in applauding the object of that gen- 
tleman in his mission to Achill—for doubtless it was a most disin- 
terested one which could prompt him to go to that wretched part 
of the country in the desire of converting the Roman Catholics to 
Protestantism—he was not prepared to say that he admired that 
gentleman’s discretion, or considered that he proceeded on his 
mission in a way at all calculated to promote peace in that part of 
the country. He denied, however, that the Commissioners had 
meant to throw any imputation on Mr. Nangle, or to involve him 
in any way ina charge of creating a breach of the peace. No 
such thing: but here was another glaring instance of the manner 
in which all sorts of charges were made, without the slightest 
foundation, for the purpose of exciting the passions. After some 
more remarks, the Noble Lord concluded by observing, that he had 
no hesitation in saying that he entirely concurred in the opinion 
expressed by his Most Reverend Friend (the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin,) and he sincerely hoped that there would speedily be an end to 
the existing acrimonious feeling. (Cheers.) 

The Earl of FINGALL remarked on the Right Reverend Pre- 
late having described the Roman Cathclic clergy as a ‘‘crabid priest- 
hood,”’ notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers with which 
they were surrounded. The objection of the Right Reverend 
Prelate was, that the system was not founded on the principle of 
union—that it did not unite the Catholics and Protestants. He 
admitted that in his part of the country it did not; the Protestants 
would not go into the schools; but that was not the fault of the 
system, it was the fault rather of the recusants. 





STATISTICKS OF DESTITUTION IN BALTIMORE. 


The Rey. SterHeEN WILu1ams, so long and so favourably known 
amongst us, has been engaged for about a year, in labouring as a 
city missionary in Baltimore. He allowed us to take from his book 
of notes—the following statistical facts which will afford serious 
matter for reflection to every benevolent mind. The statements 
concern especially Fell’s Point and Old Town, to which the labours 
of Mr. Williams, have been especially directed; and the period 
embraced, was eleven months, ending with the first of April of this 
year. It is also to be observed that the white families visited, were 
generally, amongst the most destitute of this community; and 
therefore, show the condition of the white poor, rather than of the 
city asa whole. The coloured families, on the other hand, may be 
considered as perhaps a fair average specimen of that population 
in this city. 

Such tables as this, are of unspeakable value and interest. As a 
matter of pure science, they are indispensable, in settling some of 
the most difficult questions, which the economist has to consider; 
to the legislator and magistrate, they reveal with exact certainty the 
defects and dangers of the social system; and to the Christian, they 
show the greatness of the miseries which sin engenders—and the 
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pressing urgency for the full and immediate intervention of the 
Gospel—as the only, and all sufficient remedy for the moral evils 
which thicken around us. 

Whites. Blacks. 


Whole number of families, visited : $76 654 
Number of children in them all - - 2684 1544 
Number of children above 6 years of age - 1699 870 
Number of children attending Sabbath schools A424 ZI 
Number ‘ “ “ day schools - 644 72 

- 9 . 4 infant schools 24 —- 

‘ - persons out at service - 252 237 
Whole number of Church members - - 408 566 
Members of Temperance societies - - Til dl 


We solicit the reader’s attention, to the following inferences 
from the preceding facts, as a portion only of the instruction which 
they might convey. That much of it, will be new to him, we can- 
not doubt,—any more than that portions of it will startle him. 

1. It appears that upon an average of nearly nine hundred white 
families, there are only three children to each family; and that of 
these three, two only have reached six years of age. Amongst the 
blacks, the average in six hundred and fifty four families, is only 
about two and a third children to the family, and that of these 
children considerably less than one half, have reached six years.— 
It is therefore apparent, that amongst the poor of this city the av- 
erage of life is short; their increase is very slow;—and the mortali- 
ty amongst young children very great. It is also evident that the 
black population, increases more slowly than the white, as there 
are fewer children to each family, and fewer in proportion to the 
actual number—above six years of age, amongst the former than 
amongst the latter. It seems also that the proportion of coloured 
persons, at service, is considerably greater than that of whites; the 
former being about one to every three families, the latter about one 
to every four. 

These statements show clearly, that causes are at work, in this 
city, which are so sensibly felt by the poorer classes, as materially 
to shorten life, prevent the natural increase of population—and 
force households to separate, that they may obtain a livelihood. 
They also prove that these causes operate, upon the blacks, with 
nearly double the force, that they do upon the whites. 

What these fearful causes are cannot be doubted. Poverty, 
want, wretchedness, misery, crime!—Here are the terrible causes, 
of the physical evils which weigh so heavily, on such a large por- 
tion of our people. 

It is then certain, that the means of subsistence must be in some 
way enlarged—and the difficulty of obtaining them diminished,— 
or a very great mass of our fellow men, continue to endure under 
our eyes, privations, which absolutely shorten life—and prevent 
population.—It is little to the credit of our city, that she is provi- 
ded with proportionately fewer establishments for ameliorating the 
evils of life than her sister cities of equal importance: and far less 
benevolence seems to have entered into the views of our rich Citi- 
zens, either during life or at death, than society had a right to ex- 
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pect—and has been blessed with elsewhere. Within half a dozen 
years, at least that number of exceedingly rich men, have died 1n 
this city,—without bestowing as many dollars to alleviate the wanis 
of our suffering fellow men—as there appear to be destitute house- 
holds in our town.—It is however true, that we have some wealthy 
men, whose names are a praise in the mouths of the poor; and it 
is also true that there is much general benevolence in the charac- 
ter of our townsmen. and that some valuable institutions for public 
charity, already exist. One of the objects we desire to accom- 
plish in laying these statistics befure the public—is to excite them 
to efforts, better directed, more efficient, and more extensive, than 
have been heretofore organised for the permanent relief of certain 
classes of the poor—who seem at present to labour under a bur- 
den of misery of which few have any idea.—And amongst these, 
we would suggest particularly, poor widows with families of small 
children—as being a class of meritorious and greatly oppressed 
and suffering poor. What rich man, will come forward and found 
a House of Industry, at which, such persons can be furnished with 
work, at fair prices, while they are in heaith—and with aid when 
in sickness?>—We envy the man, who has the means and the heart 
to do such an act; even if by so doing, he should rob some profli- 
gate heir of a part of the means of dishonouring his memory. 

2. In regard to the intellectual part of these statistics: it appears 
that of the children fit for school, taking six years as the period 
at which school instruction should commence, only one in five at- 
tends week-day schools of any kind, while only one in four goes 
to sabbath school. Amongst those under six, only one in forty 
one are pupils in infant schools. This all concerns the white pop- 
ulation. In regard to the blacks, it appears that one child in four, 
of those over six years of age attends sabbath schools,—while only 
one in twelve attends week schools. There are no black infant 
schools. 

These statements show how insufficient the means of public in- 
struction are for the children of the city; or else how indifferent 
many parents are, to this important interest of their children. Per- 
haps both these facts are true. And they go a great way to ac- 
count for those sufferings and privations which poverty and crime 
are so sure to entail. To rear up children in ignorance is to dee 
prive them at once, of many of the strongest excitements to effort, 
of the principal means of success, and of a considerable portion 
of our consolation under the vicissitudes of life—A people four 
fifths of whose offspring are deprived of instruction—must con- 
tinue to become more destitute and degraded, rather than to make 
any advance in comfortable living, much less in general civiliza- 
tion. Yet this is precisely the condition of an immense portion 
of the population of our city—as exhibited by an actual visitation 
of more than fifteen hundred families: and the same facts are prob- 
ably true, to an equal degree in other large cities. 

It is very affecting to observe that the black population has 
availed itself of the voluntary instruction offered to it, quite as ful- 
ly, as the white has of that placed within its reach. Amongst both 
classes, the proportion in sabbath schools, is one fourth of the chil- 
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dren; while only a fifth of the white children attend day schools, 
although our public schools, which are nearly gratuitous are pretty 
extensive; and one twelfth of the dluck children attend day schools, 
although no public assistance whatever is rendered to them. There 
are two Important truths revealed here. The first is, that the 
blaci:s appear to be more desirous ‘of instruction than the whites; 
for when it is gratuitous to both, the same portion of each is found 
at school, although the physical condition of the blacks, has been 
clearly shown to be worse than that of the whites, and the obsta- 
cles to attendance on schools, therefore comparatively greater to 
them.—The second observation is that, the Christians of the city, 
are doing more in the cause of general education than the city it- 
self is doing—and that they do gratuitously what, is but imper- 
fectly accomplished at a great expense by the city. Of a thousand 
and sixty children at school, it appears that six hundred and forty 
five attend sabbath schools—and only four hundred and eighteen 
go to day schools. Perhaps many attend both; but this does not 
affect the nature of the calculations. While it is manifestly true 
that the whole subject has been much neglected—it is also clear, 
that Christian principle, is the greatest element at work, in the lit- 
tle that has been done; and this, like every other examination, con- 
tinually shows, that it is the great lever with which the earth is to 
be heaved up, from the depth of guilt, ignorance and suffering, 
into which it is plunged. 

3d. The religious portion of these statistics, will surprise many 
of our readers. Amongst the white population the proportion of 
professors of religion is not quite one to every two families; while 
amongst the blacizs the proportion is nearly one to each family.— 
If we take the proportion of professors of religion to that of the 
whole number of persons,—allowing one third of the families to 
contain only one parent,—we find that amongst the whites less 
than one person in nine is professedly pious—while amongst the 
blacks nearly one in five is so. Considerable investigation of the 
subject induces us to conclude that the proportion of Christian 
professors to the entire population of the nation, is about one to 
nine or ten: and we were not therefore much surprised to find no 
more amongst our city poor, whose means of religious instruction 
are not superior to the average of the country. But we were ex- 
ceedingly surprised to find, that amongst our black population, a 
proportion equal to that of the most favoured portion of the earth 
professes to be Christian. When their poverty and hardships are 
considered—and their utter inability to command to any extent the 
religious instructions, of persons whom we should deem well qual- 
ified to impart them, is considered, it is truly astonishing to see 
that so many have profited by the means which Providence has al- 
lowed them.—We are aware that it is very easy to solve the whole 
case by pronouncing their religion to be fanaticism, and their pro- 
fessions hypocritical. We dare not say so, for while we have 
knowledge of much that we cannot approve amongst them—we 
see no reason to deny them in mass the name of Christians. We 
commend this part of the subject especially to the sober considera- 
tion of Christians, supposing that the great destitution, which ac- 
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tually exists, not,less than the apparent blessing which has atten- 
ded the feeble means used, will excite them to greater efforts to 
evangelize all classes of the people. 

The friends of temperance are sometimes induced to boast a lit- 
tle of their success. Here is ground for an opposite feeling. Of 
whites, only one in fifty-eight have joined temperance societies; of 
blacks only one in eighty five. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
that intemperance is the most fruitful source of the miseries of the 
poor in this country: and therefore that one great means of bene- 
fitting them, though so long and so ardently pressed, has as yet 
hardly touched the edge of their sorrows. We have often had oc- 
casion to bewail the blindness or selfishness, which induced good 
men to shut their eyes to the horrible consequences of drunken- 
ness amongst the poor, and allowed them to range themselves 
against the cause of temperance. We regret exceedingly that 
the friends of this cause have not only allowed their efforts to cool; 
but that many of them have been carried away by the fanatical spi- 
rit which torments the age, and have not only taken ground which 
the great body of sound friends of the cause can never take, but 
have pushed the whole subject to the verge of ruin. This is a 
dreadful evil; and for the sake of the unhappy persons, whose 
cause we now particularly plead, we would implore the true friends 
of the temperance cause to rally anew, and with fresh vigour re- 
commence their wise and benevolent labours.— 

The science of statisticks is one of the most available and cer- 
tain—though one of the most neglected sources of knowledge. 
Who can furnish us with the moral statisticks of the rich? Alas! it 
is not the poor alone, who forget God, and sink under the trials 
and cares of life. The downy pillow is as full of thorns, as the 
cold and damp floor on which the head of want reposes: and the 
purple and fine linen, may cover a heart as ignorant of God, and a 
spirit as ill at ease with itself—as the rags and filth of squaled pov- 
erty.—Blessed are they who possess, and are content with, the 
golden medium, where virtueus industry presides, and heavenly 
gratitude and benevolence sit side by side. Blessed household—in 
which neither poverty with its terrible ills, nor riches with its fear- 
ful temptations, has ever found an entrance; but where they who 
feed out of the hand of God—receive his mercies in covenant love, 
and use them as stewards of his manifold grace. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CONVENTION 
OF THE ORTHODOX. 


The violent agitation which has existed for some years past in every depart- 
ment of human thoughts, and effort, has pervaded, with more or less intensity, all 
the religious sects of the earth. Indeed it was to have been expected that religion, 
which is the only interest that is eternal, would be the final and great battle field of 
the furious elemenis which so deeply convulse the world. 

We give below a document which is full of interest, on its account as a landmark 
fn the contest which pervades society—as well as, on account of its important bearing 
on the prospects and influence of the great Presbyterian denomination in the United 
States. It will explain itself. In a subsequent we shall be able to explain the action 
of the General Assembly, before the paper was laid on the whole subject. 


TESTIMONY AND MEMORIAL OF THE CONVENTION OF 1837. 


WHEN any portion of the Church of Jesus Christ is called in his 
providence to take a step which may materially affect their Master’s 
cause, and influence for good or ill, the destinies of large portions 
of mankind through successive generations;—it is a very plain, as 
well as solemn duty, to state clearly the reasons of their conduct— 
the evils of which they complain—the objects at which they aim— 
and the remedies which they propose. This Convention, consist- 
ing of one hundred and twenty-four members, of whom one hun- 
dred and twelve are delegated by fifty-four Presbyteries, and twelve 
by minorities in eight other Presbyteries, all of which members are 
ministers or ruling elders of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America; after mature deliberation, full consultation with 
each other, and earnest prayer to God for direction, have agreed 
on the following memorial, and do hereby respectfully lay it before 
the General Assembly now in session—and through it before all 
the churches and the whole world, as our solemn, and as we trust 
effective Testimony against evils which faithfulness to God, and to 
the world, will no longer permit us to endure. 

That we have not been rash and hasty, nor manifested a facetious 
opposition, to errors and disorders, which were only of small ex- 
tent, or recent introduction, is manifestly proven by the fact that 
these evils have been insidiously spreading through our Church for 
many years—and that they have at length become so mature, and 
so diffused, as not only to pervade large portions of the Church, 
but to reign triumphantly over the body itself, through successive 
General Assemblies. On the other hand, that we have not been 
wholly faithless to our Master and to truth, we appeal to the con- 
stant efforts of some through the press and pulpit—to the firm and 
consistent course of some of our Presbyteries and Synods—to the 
faithful conduct of the minorities in the Assemblies of 1831, 2, 3, 
4, and 6—to the Act and Testimony—to the proceedings of the 
Conventions of Cincinnati in 1831, and Pittsburgh in 1835, and to 
the noble Assembly of 1835. — 

We contend especially and above all for the truth, as it is made 
known to us of God, for the salvation of men. We contend for 
nothing else, except as the result or support of this inestimable 
treasure. It 1s because this 1s subverted that we grieve; it is be- 
cause our standards teach it, that we bewail their perversion; it is 
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because our Church order and discipline preserve, defend, and dif- 
fuse it, that we weep over their impending ruin. It is against error 
that we emphatieally bear our testimony,—error dangerous to the 
souls of men, dishonouring to Jesus Christ, contrary to his revealed 
truth, and utterly at variance with our standards. Error not as it 
may be freely and openly held by others, in this age and land of 
absolute religious freedom; but error held, and taught in the Pres- 
byterian Church, preached and written by persons who profess to 
receive and adopt our Scriptural standards—promoted by societies 
operating widely through our churches—reduced into form, and 
openly embraced by almost entire Presbyteries and Synods—fa- 
voured by repeated acts of successive Assemblies, and at last virtu- 
ally sanctioned to alarming extent by the Assembly of 1836. 

To be more specific, we hereby set forth in order, some of the 
doctrinal errors against which we bear testimony, and which we, 
and the churches, have conclusive proof, are widely disseminated 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


IN RELATION TO DOCTRINE. 


1. That God would have been glad to prevent the existence of 
sin in our world, but was not able, without destroying the moral 
agency of man: or, that for aught that appears in the Bible to the 
contrary, sin is incidental to any wise moral system. 

2. That election to eternal life is founded on a foresight of faith 
and obedience. 

3. That we have no more to do with the first sin of Adam than 
with the sins of any other parent. 

4. That infants come into the world as free from moral defile- 
ment as was Adam, when he was created. 

©. That infants sustain the same relation to the moral govern- 
ment of God in this world as brute animals, and that their suffer- 
ings and death are to be accounted for, on the same principles as 
those of brutes, and not by any means to be considered as penal. 

6. That there is no other original sin than the fact that all the 
posterity of Adam, though by nature innocent, or possessed of no 
moral character, will always begin to sin when they begin to exer- 
cise moral agency; that original sin does not include a sinful bias 
of the human mind, and a just exposure to penal suffering; and 
that there is no evidence in Scripture, that infants, in order to sal- 
vation, do need redemption by the blood of Christ, and regenera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost. 

7. That the doctrine of imputation, whether of the guilt of 
Adam’s sin, or of the righteousness of Christ, has no foundation 
in the word of God, and is both unjust and absurd. 

8. That the sufferings and death of Christ were not truly vica- 
rious and penal, but symbolical, governmental, and instructive only. 

9. That the impenitent sinner is by nature, and independently of 
the renewing influence or almighty energy of the Holy Spirit, in 
full possession of all the ability necessary to a full compliance with 
all the commands of God. 

10. That Christ never intercedes for any but those who are actu- 
ally united to him by faith; or that Christ does not intercede for the 
elect until after their regeneration. 
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11. That saving faith is the mere belief of the word of God, and 
not a grace of the Holy Spirit. 

12. That regeneration is the act of the sinner himself, and that 
it consists in a Change of his governing purpose, which he him- 
self must produce, and which is the result, not of any direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit on the heart, but chiefly of a persuasive 
exhibition of the truth analagous to the influence which one man 
exerts over the mind of another; or that regeneration is not an in- 
stantaneous act, but a progressive work. 

13. That God has done all that he can do for the salvation of all 
men, and that man himself must do the rest. 

14. That God cannot exert such influence on the minds of men, 
as shall make it certain that they will choose and act in a particu- 
lar manner without impairing their moral agency. 

15. That the righteousness of Christ is not the sole ground of 
the sinner’s acceptance with God; and that in no sense does the 
righteousness of Christ become ours. 

16. ‘That the reason why some differ from others in regard to 
their reception of the Gospel is, that they make themselves to differ. 

It is impossible to contemplate these errors without perceiving, 
that they strike at the foundation of the system of Gospel grace; 
and that from the days of Pelagius and Cassian to the present hour, 
their reception has uniformly marked the character of a Church 
apostatizing from ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ and 
sinking into deplorable corruption. To bear a public and open 
testimony against them, and as far as possible to banish them from 
the “household of faith,’? is a duty which the Presbyterian Church 
owes to her Master in heaven, and without which it is impossible 
to fulfil the great purpose for which she was founded by her Divine 
Head and Lord. And this Convention 1s conscious that in pro- 
nouncing these errors unscriptural, radical, and highly dangerous, 
it is actuated by no feeling of party zeal; but by a firm and growing 
persuasion that such errors cannot fail in their ultimate effect, to 
subvert the foundation of Christian hope, and destroy the souls of 
men. The watchmen on the walls of Zion would be traitors to 
the trust reposed in them, were they not to cry aloud, and pro- 
claim a solemn warning against opinions so corrupt and delusive. 


IN RELATION TO CHURCH ORDER. 


Believing the Presbyterian Form of Government to be that in- 
stituted by the inspired Apostles of the Lord, in the early church, 
and sanctioned, if not commanded, in the scattered notices con- 
tained in the New Testament, on the genera] subject; our hearts 
cling to itas to that order approved by revelation of God, and 
made manifest by long experience, as the best method of preserving 
and spreading his truth. When that truth is in danger we hold but 
the more steadfastly to our distinctive church order, as affording 
the best method of detecting and vanquishing error. That any 
form of administration should totally prevent evil, is manifestly :m- 
possible while men continue as they are; and it is no small praise 
to the institutions of our church that they so nearly reach this re- 
sult, as to be incapable of regular action, in the hands of those 
who are themselves corrupt. They live with and for the truth; to 
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spread error, they must be perverted; and before a general aposta- 
cy, Presbyterian order must always perish. 

Thus it has been in these evil times. Abundant proof is before 
this Convention, and indeed before the whole world, that the prin- 
ciples of our system have been universally departed from, by those 
who have departed from, our faith; and that generally that has been 
done with equal steps. Or if, as there is reason to fear, some por- 
tions of the church, still hold the external form of Presbyterianism, 
and deny the power of its sacred doctrines, they are those only, 
who, in attaching themselves to us, have either evaded subscription 
to our creed—or subscribed without believing it. It is enough that 
any system should exclude honest errorists—and speedily detect, 
if it cannot exclude those who are otherwise. 

Among the departures from sound Presbyterian order, against 
which we feel called on to testify, as marking the times, are the 
following: 

1. The formation of Presbyteries without defined and reasonable 
limits, or Presbyteries, covering the same territory, and especially 
such a formation founded on doctrinal repulsions or affinities: thus 
introducing schism into the very vitals of the body. 

2. The refusal of Presbyteries when requested by any of their 
members, to examine all applicants for admission into them, as to 
their soundness in the faith, or touching any other matter connect- 
ed with a fair Presbyterial standing: thus concealing and conniving 
at error, in the very strong hold of truth. 

4. The licensing of persons to preach the Gospel, and the or- 
daining to the oflice of the ministry such as not only accept of 
our standards merely for substance of doctrine, and others who 
are unfit and ought to be excluded for want of qualification—but 
of many even who openly deny fundamental principles of truth, 
and preach and publish radical errors, as already set forth. 

4. The formation of a great multitude and variety of creeds 
which are often incomplete, false, and contradictory of each other, 
and of our Confession of Faith and the Bible; but which even if 
true are needless, seeing that the public and authorised standards 
of the Church are fully sufficient for the purposes for which such 
formularies were introduced, namely, as public testimonies of our 
faith and practice, as aids to the teaching of the people truth and 
righteousness, and as instruments for ascertaining and preserving 
the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace; it being understood 
that we do not object to the use of a brief abstract of the doc- 
trines of our Confession of Faith, in the public reception of pri- 
vate members of the Church. 

9. The needless ordination of a multitude of men to the office 
of Evangelist, and the consequent tendency to a general neglect 
of the pastoral office; frequent and hurtful changes of pastoral re- 
lations; to the multiplication of spurious excitements, and the con- 
sequent spread of heresy and fanaticism, thus weakening and bring- 
ing into contempt the ordinary and stated agents and means, for the 
conversion of sinners, and the edification of the body of Christ. 

6. The disuse of the office of Ruling Elder in portions of the 
Church, and the consequent growth of practices and _ principles 
“ntirely foreign to our system; thus depriving the pastors of need- 
ful assistants in discipline, the people of proper guides in Christ, and 
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the churches of suitable representatives in the ecclesiastical tribu- 
mr 

. The electing and ordaining Ruling Elders, with the express 
understanding that they are to serve but for a limited time. 

A progressive change in the system of Presbyterial represen- 
setiod in the General Assembly, which has been persisted in by 
those holding the ordinary majorities, and carried out into detail by 
those disposed to take undue advantage of existing opportunities, 
until the actual representation seldom “exhibits the true state of the 
Church, and many questions of the deepest interest have been de- 
cided contrary to the fairly ascertained wishes of the majority of 
the Church and people in our communion: thus virtually subverting 
the essential principles of freedom, justice, and equality, on which 
our whole system rests. 

9. The unlimited and irresponsible power, assumed by several 
associations of men under various names, to exercise authority and 
influence, direct and indirect, over Presbyters, as to their field of 
labour, place of residence, and mode of action in the difficult cir- 
cumstances of our Church: thus actually throwing the control of 
affairs in large portions of the Church, and sometimes in the Gene- 
ral Assembly itself, out of the hands of the Presbyteries into those 
of single individuals or small committees located at a distance. 

10. The unconstitutional decisions and violent proceedings of 
several General Assemblies, and especially those of 183}, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6, directly or indirectly subverting some of the fundamental 
principles of Presbyterian government—effectually discountenan- 
cing discipline, if not rendering it impossible, and plainly conni- 
ving at and favouring, if not virtually affirming as true, the whole 
current of false doctrine which has been for years setting into our 
Church, thus making the Church itself a principal actor in its own 
dissolution and ruin. 


IN RELATION TO DISCIPLINE. 


That a state of affairs even approaching to that over which we 
now mourn should obstruct the exercise of Discipline, may not 
only be easily supposed, but unhappily the very evils which render- 
ed it imperatively necessary, conspired to prevent the possibility of 
its regular exercise. A Church unsound in faith is necessarily cor- 
rupt in practice. ‘Truth is in order to Godliness; and when it ceas- 
es to niake us pure, it is no longer considered worthy of being 
contended for. 

With the woful departures from sound doctrine, which we have 
already pointed out, and the grievous declensions in Church order 
heretofore stated, has advanced step by step, the ruin of all sound 
discipline in large portions of our Church, until in some places our 
very name is becoming a public scandal, and the proceedings of 
persons and churches “connected with some of our Presbyteries, 
are hardly to be defended from the accusation of being blasphe- 
mous. Amongst other evils, of which this Convention and the 
Church have full proof, we specify the following; 

1. The impossibility of obtaining a plain and sufficient sentence 
against gross errors, either in thesi, or when found in books printed 
under the name of Presbyterian ministers, or when such ministers 
have been directly and personally charged. 
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2. The public countenance thus given to error, and the com- 
plete security in which our own members have preached and pub- 
lished in newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals and books, things ut- 
terly subversive of our system of truth and order, while none thought 
it possible (except in a few, and they almost fruitless, attempts) 
that discipline could be exercised; and therefore none attempted it. 

3. The disorderly and unseasonable meetings of the people, in 
which unauthorized and incompetent persons conducted worship 
in a manner shocking to public decency; females often leading in 
prayer in promiscuous assemblies, and sometimes in public instruc- 
tion; the hasty admission to church privileges, and the failure to 
exercise any wholesome discipline over those who subsequently 
fall into sin, even of a public and scandalous kind; and by these 
and other disorders, grieving and alienating the pious members of 
our churches, and so filling many of them with rash, ignorant, and 
unconverted persons, as oradually to destroy all visible distinction 
between the Church and the world. 

4. While many of our ministers have propagated error with great 
zeal, and disturbed the Church with irregular and disorderly con- 
duct; some have entirely given up the stated preaching of the Gos- 
pel, others have turned aside to secular pursuits, and others still while 
nominally engaged in some part of Christian effort, have embarked 
in the wild and extrav agant speculations which have so remarkably 
signalized the times; thus tending to secularize and disorganize 
the very ministry of reconciliation. 

5. The formation in the bosom of our churches, and ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, of parties ranged against each other, on personal, doc- 
trinal, and other questions; strifes and divisions amongt our peo- 
ple—bitter contentions amongst many of our ministers: a general 
weakening of mutual confidence and affection; and, in some cases, 
a resort to measures of violence, duplicity, and injustice totally in- 
consistent with the Christian name. 


METHOD OF REFORM. 


Such being the state of things in the Presbyterian Church, we 
believe that the time is fully come, for the adoption of some mea- 
sures, which shall speedily furnish relief from the evils already re- 
ferred to. Under this conviction, we present ourselves respectfully 
before you, praying you to lose no time, in so adjusting the impor- 
tant matters at issue, as to restore at once purity and peace to our 
distracted Church. We are obliged to record our most solemn and 
settled belief, that the elements of our present discord are now too 
numerous, too extensively spread and essentially opposed, to war- 
rant any hope that they can, in any way be composed, so long as 
they are compressed within the limits of our present ecclesiastical 
organization. Mutual confidence is gone, and is not to be restored 
by any temporizing measures. This is a sad, but a plain truth. It 
is a result over which the Church has long mourned, and at which 
the world has scoffed—but for the production of which we, and 
those who agree with us, cannot hold ourselves responsible, firmly 
believing, as we do, that we are, in this controversy, contending 
for the plain and obvious principles of Presbyterian doctrine and 
polity. In a word, it needs but a glance at the general character, 
the personal affinities, and the geographical relations of those who 
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are antagonists in the present contest—to be satisfied that our pre- 
sent evils have not originated within, but have been brought from 
without—and are, in a great degree, the consequences of an un- 
natural intermixture of two systems of ecclesiastical action—which 
are in many respects entirely opposite in their nature and operation. 
Two important families in the great Christian community, who 
mizht have lived peacefully under different roofs—and maintained 
a friendly intercourse with each other—have been brought beneath 
the same roof, and yet without an entire incorporation. Contact 
has not produced real union, except in a comparatively few instan- 
ces: on the contrary, original differences of opinions and prejudi- 
ces in relation to the principles of government and order, in many 
points of great practical moment, have, for a number of years, 
been widening instead of narrowing—and those who would have 
been friendly as neighbours, have, at last, by being forced together 
into the same dwelling, after many and painful conflicts, furnished 
abundant evidence of the necessity of some effectual remedy. We 
cannot consent to meet any longer upon the floors of our several 
judicatories, to contend against the visible inroads of a system 
which, whether so designed or not, is crippling our energies, and 
which by obvious but covert advances, menaces our very existence. 
We are in danger of beinz driven out from the home of our child- 
hood. 

While however we complain and testify against the operations of 
this unnatural, unwise, and unconstitutional alliance just referred to, 
we wish it distinctly to be understood that we do it, chiefly because 
of our sincere belief that the doctrinal purity of our ancient Con- 
fession of Faith is endangered—and not because of the preferences 
we have for a particular system of mere church government and 
discipline. We hold the latter to be important mainly from their 
relation to the former. Hence, we wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that we have not, nor do we wish to have, any controversy 
with the system of Congregational church government upon its own 
territory. Towards the churches of New-England, which stand 
fast in the faith once delivered to the saints—towards the distin- 
guished and excellent brethren in the Lord in those churches who 
are now testifying against the errors which are troubling them, as 
they are troubling us, we entertain the most fraternal esteem and 
affection. Let there be no strife between us: and there will be 
none, so long as there is no effort made by either body to intrude 
upon the domestic concerns of the other. We want no more than 
to be allowed the fair and unimpeded action of our own ecclesias- 
tical principles. We desire to stand upon our own responsibility--- 
and not to be made involuntary sharers in the responsibility of other 
bodies and systems of action, with which we cannot entirely har- 
monise. We desire to perform our master’s work upon principles 
which we prefer, because they are the first principles of our own 
ecclesiastical system of government—recognising at every step the 
propriety and necessity of responsibility, and refusing to commit to 
any man, or body of men, large and important trusts, without the 
right of review, controul, and if needs be, speedy correction. | 

These being our views, we earnestly urge upon the attention ol 
the Assembly, the following items of reform. 

1. While we wish to maintain as heretofore, a friendly corres- 
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perenee and interchange of annual visits, with the evangelical associations of New * 
ngland—we are anxiously looking to the General Assembly in the hope and belief 
that it will take into immediate consideration the plan of union adopted by the As- 
sembly of 1801, (See Digest, p. 297, 298)—aud that it will perceive in the original 
unconstitutionality and present pernicious Operations of that plan, reasons for its im- 
mediate abrogation. 

2. While we desire that no body of Christian men of other denominations, should 
be prevented from choosing their own plans of doiug good—and while we claim no 
right to complain, should they exceed us in energy and zeal—we believe, that facts 
too familiar to need repetition here, warrant us in aflirming that the organization and 
operations of the so called American Home Missionary Society, and American Edu- 
cation Society and its branch2s of whatever name, are exceedingly injurious to the 
peace and purity of the Presbyterian Church. We recommend accordingly, that 
they should be discountenanced, and their operations as far as possible prevented, 
within our ecclesiastical limits. 

3. We believe that every Church, Presbytery or Synod now in nominal connection 
with this Assembly, but which is not organized on Presbyterian principles, should 
be immediately brought into order, dissolved, or disconnected from the Presbyterian 
Church. 

4. We believe that it is highly important, that, at the present time, Presbyteries 
should be directed to examine henceforward all licentiates and munisters applying 
for admission from other denominations on the subjects of theology and church gov- 
ernment, as well as personal piety and ministerial qualifications, and to require of 
them an explicit adoption of the Confession of Faith, and Form of Government. 

5. We desire that immediate measures be taken, in order that such members of 
any Presbytery as hold any of the errors, or practise any of the disorders now testi- 
fied against, may be subjected to discipline: that such Presbyteries and Synods as tol- 
erate them, may be cited and tried, and such of these bodies as are believed to con- 
sist chiefly of decidedly unsound or disorderly members may be separated from the 
Presbyterian Church—provision being made at the same time for the re-union of or- 
thodox churches, private members, Or ministers, who may be found in any of them 
with other convenient bodies. 

6. As these are times of high and dangerous excitability in the public mind when 
imprudent or partisan men may do great injury, especially when they have facilities 
for operating on a large field, this Convention is of opinion that the General Assem- 
bly ought to make known to our national societies, not previously noticed in this me- 
morial, that the Presbyterian Church expects of them great caution in the selection 
of their travelling agents, and that it ought to be regarded as peculiarly unkind in 
any of them to give to the correspondence or general bearing of their institutions, a 


bias against the strictest order, and soundest principles of our beloyed branch of the 
Church of Christ. 


CONCLUSION. 


And now we submit to the highest tribunal of our Church—to all our brethren be- 
loved in the Lord—and to the generation in which our lots are cast—a Testimony 
which we find ourselves unable to weaken or abridge, and keep a good conscience to- 
wards God and man. We have performed a duty to which the providence of God 
has shut usup. We have done it, in reliance on his grace, and in view of his judg- 
ment bar. Whatever the issue may be, we rejoice in the sense of having discharged 
a great and imperative obligation, manifestly required at our hands, and all whose is- 
sues ought to promote the purity, the peace, and the unity of the Church of Christ. 

The whole responsibility of future results, is from this moment thrown first upon 
the General Assembly now in session; and afterwards upon the whole Church. The 
Assembly will of course, pursue such a line of conduct as will appear to aequit it, 
before earth and heaven. The destinies of the Presbyterian Church, as now oreani- 
zed, are in its hands—and our Saviour will require a striet account concerning it. 
The great body of the Church must needs rejudge the whole action of the Assembly 
and on her judgment we repose, with a sacred assuranve, second only to that which 
binds our hearts and souls in filial confidence to her glorious Lord. For ourselves, 
the hardest portion of our work is past. Hearts whioh the past has not broken, have 
little need to fear what the future can bring forth. Spirits which have not died with- 
in us, in the trials through which we have been led, may confidently resign them- 
selves to His guidance, whose words have rung ceaselessly upon our hearts ** This is 
the way, walk ye in it’’—and whose cheering voice comes to us from above, ‘‘Fear 
not, it is I.” By order of Convention. 


Tuos. C. Bairp, 
Horace S. Prarrt, 


: GEO. A. BAXTER, President. 
Clerks. ©. ©. CUYLER, Vice President. 
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